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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, land of promise, teeming with the precious metals, embracing a 

The fine picture designed for us by Billings and engraved by | great variety of climate, and agricultural and commercial re- 
Andrew, is emblematic of the youngest of the sister States—the | sources, which will make it the great empire State of the farthest 
farfamed Eldorado. Inthe upper part are the State arms—a | W st. It is the great golden gate of the Pacific, as New York is 
figure of Minerva, supported by the grizzly bear, miners and ships | of the Atlantic shore. As early as 1542, a Spaniard named Ca- 
in the middle distance, and far off the snow-capped peaks of the | brillo discovered a part of this country. In 1578, Sir Francis 


| 
la Sierra Nevada. The nearest foreground of the design exhibits Drake, in command of an English expedition, visited it, and con- 
ie the stratagem employed by the native Indians to approach near | ferred on it the name of New Albion. Spanish colonies com- 
ich enough to the deer to shoot them. In the upper right hand cor- | menced the settlement of the seacoast in 1768, and it remained a 
ria ner - & miner’s camp, a group of Californians being engaged in | M»xican province until 1836, when the people revolted, drove the 
> digging, washing and cradling the precious ore, while a Chinaman | Mexican officials from their posts and declared themselves inde- 


is seen equipped with a ponderous pair of scales. <A rude log 
lodging house is facetiously designated as the Astor. California 
isthe youngest star in the galaxy of States. It is the gulden 


pendent. For ten years the Mexican government feebly and 
vainly endeavored to reclaim their revolted province. In July, 
1846, Monterey was seized by a squadron under Commodore 


Sloat, the American flag hoisted on the citadel, and a provisional 
American government established. The progress of California 
would have been slow, but for the discovery of gold at Sutter’s 
mills in 1848. The extraordinary wealth thus developed attract- 
ed the attention of the world—people flocked thither from all 
quarters of the globe, and in September, 1850, California was 
admitted into the Union as a sovereign and independent State. 
Its length from north to south, is 764 miles, its average breadth, 
212 miles; area, about 188,500 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Oregon, east by Utah, south by Lower California, 
and west by the Pacific Ocean. The finances of the State are in 
a flourishing condition. Education has received the attention of 
the State, and a system of free schools has been established. In 
its surface the country presents a great variety of features. 
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MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 
A ROMANCE OF OUR DAY. 


THE 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE, 


[CONTINUED.] 
CHAPTER VI. 


PADRE HERRATA. 


Iw the back room of a single-storicd, squalid-looking house, or 
rather hovel, situated on one of the principal strects, and surround- 
ed on every side by imposing palaces, under the shadow of which 
it seemed to shrink and hide, like a scared beggar-child in some | 
gorgcous cathedral—in the solitary back room of that unpretend- 
ing hut sat a man whose age might not be determined by his fea- 
tures, since in their expression was observable that mixture of 
youthful freshness with the wisdom of mature years, which distin- 
guishes some countenances, to the manifest perplexity of the best 
Nevertheless, though it was difficult to settle 
upon the man’s exact age, it was not hard to conjecture, by the 
mingled softness and determination stamped in his every linea- 
ment, that the priest, for such his vesture denoted him to be, was 
neither of a harsh nor common nature. His eyes were bright 
and penctrating in their gaze, his checks ruddy, and his brow 
thoughtfal, but neither deeply worked with wrinkles nor sallow 
from midnight vigils. The capacity for action as well as reflee- 
tion was plainly apparent to an observer in both face and figure 
of the good father, who now bowed his head against the wall of 
the hut, as he sat on a block of wood which answered for a 
chair, and who, as if in assistance of his meditations, smoked 
quietly a cigarette which he had just rolled up. 

The smoke of this cigarette, ascending in the confined apart- 
ment, soon encircled the priest’s head with a grayish cioud, which 
suited very well the dim light that entered the hut through an un- 
glazed aperture in the rear wall. The morning breeze, for the 


physiognomists. 


sun had but just risen, slightly agitated the wreaths of smoke, | 


and blew aside the stray locks of hair which grew on either side 
of the padre’s tonsure—but otherwise a character of intense quiet 


scemed to share equally with the place. 
Bat a sudden tap upon the outside of the wooden window-pane 
followed by the appearance of a grotesque-looking head at the 


| 
and repose was presented within the hovel, in which the occupant | 
| 
| 


aperture above-mentioned, aroused the good priest from his rev- 


erie, and caused him at once to remove his cigarette and to turn | 


his head toward the new comer. A glance of pleased recognition 
accompanicd the movement, and he said, in a low voice: 

“Benedicite, my son! you are stirring carly this morning.” 

“Yes, and I calk’late I was stirrin’ late last night, padre. And 
that’s the why and wherefore I’m here now. I want your advice, 
padre, seein’s how two heads are better than one, and I want you 
to come straight along, ef you can conscientiously, for I’m in a 
hobble, an’ no mistake.” 

“ The saints preserve us, son Jacob, you have not been getting 
in trouble with the police, I trust ¢”’ 

“Q, nothin’ o’ that sort, padre. ’Taint for myself I’m afeard, 
no how. Jake Dusenbury can hoe his own row, now I tell ye. 
But ef vou want to save as purty a young critter as ever wore 
calico, from some consarned chap that’s been a-plottin’ agin her, 
and gittin’ her brother shot, and actin’ like pizen ginerally, I reck- 
on now's your time, and no mistake. So padre, beggin’ pardon, 
supposin’ we hurry up our teams, and push along!” 

The worthy priest emiled at the Yankee’s earnest adjaration, 
and proceeded to interrogate him farther in relation to the object 
which he had in view. When, however, the incidents connected 
with the suicide of Charles Glinton had been communicated by 
Dusenbury to his reverend friend, the latter acceded with alacri- 
ty to the Yankee’s request that they should at once repair to the 
house of mourning. 

“There are, I] fear me, some dark purposes threatening this 
poor young lady,” said the priest, “and it may be that the Al- 
mighty will permit us to be the instruments of counteracting 
them. We must lean more from those faithful servants, and if 
need be, signor, we have powerful friends, as you know, in the 
capital.” 

“J know vou kin du jest about what you please with Mister 
Herrera, padre. But, arter all, I’d like to see our old friend 
Gamozin, that’s got to be a great nob now, and that ere real fight- 
in’ chap, Capting Nunez—I’d like to see both on ’em standin’ 
right side o’ you this minute. Jehosophat! them two fellars are 
the sort o’ critters to walk into rascality, am’ no mistake.” 

“Our friends are noble spirits, and would doubtless be of 
much assistance to us in any crisis. But Montognone seldom 
leaves his retired estates in the mountains, and Colonel Nunez, 
as you know, is with the army on the frontiers. But, we may need 
them not at all, wy son. Perhaps our fears are magnified in re- 
gard to your countrywoman. However, of that we shall soon 
learn more. Let us depart at once.” 

“ Padre, J aint afeard o’ any harm while you're about, for by 
the etarnal hokey, J know you’re the clean grit when occasion 
requires. J only kind o’ hanker arter a sight o’ Capting Nunez, 
because he’s a hose, and no mistake. But, as you say, padre, 
there’s no tellin’ whether we shall want any assistance whatever ; 
60 let’s be movin’ spry.” 


The padre at once proceeded to the door of the hut, to reach 


| 


his North American coadjutor, for the conversation we have re- 
lated had taken place between the two through the medium of the 
aperture before alluded to. Wrapped in his cloak or holy cowl 
of black bombazine, the good priest passed through the front por- 
tion of the hovel, only pausing a moment to glance at the olive 
face of an old woman, the hostess of the hovel, who was quietly 
slumbering upon a rude pallet in one corner of the room. Then, 
softly unbarring the frail outer door, he emerged into the street, 
and being at once joined by Dusenbury, hurriedly proceeded in 
the direction of the house occupicd by the latter’s unfortunate 
countrywoman. 

Already the noise and bustle of daily life was beginning to fill 
the streets along which the two took their way, and on arriving 
at their destination, they found that the officers of the police were 
busily engaged in making an examination of the premises, inter- 


rogating the servants, and with all the airs of authority, placing 
the seals of official interference upon such cabincts and desks as 
they deemed the repositories of papers or documents likely to be 
of importance in the event of further action on the part of the 


district alcalde. At the appearance of a priest, they bowed re- 


spectfully, but continued their scrutiny; and Dusenbury, as his 
eyes glanced hurriedly around the apartment, which was the room 
that he had occupied alone during the night, and contiguous to 
that in which lay the corpse of Glinton, saw that another was 
present beside the two weeping servants of the household. This 
was the suicide’s sister. 

The maiden was very lovely, though at the present moment 
her face was pale as marble, and her eyes heavy with a bitter 
grief. She sat in the large arm-chair near the window, her beau- 
tiful figure wrapped in a loose white robe, secured about the 
waist by a blue sash, and clasped upon her agitated bosom by a 
small golden cross. In her dark brown hair was twined a wreath 
of yesterday’s roses, drooping and withered now, alas! like the 
swect child whose brow they had decked. She was indeed but a 
child to look upon, for scarcely seventeen summers had passed 
over her, and the light of girlhood had, until this fatal hour, been 
bright within her bosom, and a clear, ringing laugh and sunny 
smile more natural to her than sighs or tears. But now, oppress- 
ed and bending beneath the dead weight of her loneliness, with 


the image of her bleeding brother evermore present in her 


| thoughts, she sat motionless in the great arm-chair, her eyes 


shaded by her small hands, her tresses falling down and disor- 


| dered upon her white neck, and a deep abstractedness of sorrow 


in her whole appearance that showed how perfectly her spirit was 
crushed, how measureless was the abyss of her despair. 
The padre, as his pitying eye rested upon the young girl, felt at 


| once, with the quickness of a good heart, how vain would be all 


common modes of solace for the anguish of the bereaved one. 
He was well read in life’s sad lore, and to read the pages of many 
a book of gricf, had been his duty often in the past; for the 
priest’s existence had not been dreamed away in cloistered idle- 
ness. His experience, gleaned in many lands and among various 
sects and qualities of men, was narrowed by no arbitrary applica- 
tion, and his charity, expanded by his acquaintance with suffering 
and endurance, was something more than a mere mantle of con- 
ventionalism ; it entered into and radiated from his every act and 
word, so that unconsciously he won the trust of others, and he 
administered consolation because he had first awakened interest. 

It was therefore with rare delicacy that the good man approach- 
ed the stricken maiden, to tender her the spontancous sympathy 
of his soul. Whilst Dusenbury turned aside with the chief offi- 
cial, to answer some interrogatory which the functionary addressed 
to him, the padre softly laid his hand upon the bowed head of the 
young girl, and said gently: “ Daughter, I somow with thee.” 

The tone of the priest’s voice and the gentle pressure of his 
hand aroused the maiden from the apparent stupor into which 
she had fallen. Her own hands dropped slowly from before her 
eyes, and she lifted her glance to the speaker's face, with an ex- 
pression of such mingled fear and anguish that it penetrated at 
once to the priest’s heart. But his own look, so mild yet earnest, 
so full of love and pity, yet withal with such an influence of 
strength irradiating from it, seemed to arrest the current of the 
mourner’s reflections. She gazed a moment upon the stranger’s 
features, her troubled countenance revealing naught but perplex- 
ed and wondering emotion, her eycs tearless, as if the fountains of 
their grief had been wept to desert dryness, and then, with an 
inexpressibly touching movement, shook her head in silence, as if 
in utter abandonment of every hope of consolation. 

“ Nay, my child—my poor child, I would not see despair in 
one so young. I know the sorrow which oppresseth thee is stern 
and difficult to bear. But itis not amid flowers alone that the 
path of life conducts to heaven. Behold! through chastening 
trial cometh sweetest mercy, and He who tempers the wind to the 
lamb that bath been shorn, will tenderly look down on thee, my 
stricken one.” 

The padre took the maiden’s hand within his own, as he utter- 
ed these hopeful words, in a yoice whose earnest melody pene- 
trated to her heart. His gaze, still calm but lofty in the high con- 
fidence which beamed from its clear depths, began to exercise an 
influence of kindly power. It was the magnetism of a soul pure 
and good, calling to ite aid the faith and love which are from 
Heaven, and must sway all natures in which heavenly instincts 
dwell. Insensibly, the harsh grief which had well nigh crazed 
the young girl's brow, appeared to yield before the soothing gen- 
tleness of the padre’s yoice and look, Her eyes, fixed and arid 
before, soon grew more natural in their melancholy ; a moisture 
trembled on their silken lashes, a dewy softness suffused their or- 
bits, and then, as the good priest tenderly drew her fragile form 
towards him, she sobbed, and breaking into sudden tears, reposed 
her drooping bead upon his bosom. 


O, blessed tears! what heart would break not, were their pre- 
cious flow denied? What nature, steeled though haply it may 
be against all chances of the world’s hard field, what self-reliant 
spirit, proudly mailed in triple panoply of harsh resolve, what 
soul encased in custom’s adamant, but yet will own the h aling 
charm of tears? They are the medicine of desperate grief—they 
quicken better moods in baser hearts, and melt the rough, unkind. 
ly will. But to the good they arc like angel-food, that beautifies 
and strengthens while it fills—the balm of sorrow, that with heal. 
ing charm overflows the heart and waters in its mould new germs 
of living hope. 

Such tears, such blessed tears, now softened the sister’s heart, 
raining upon the bitter memory of her brother’s death, and cleans. 
ing it of that blood-stained horror which had well-nigh driven 
her mad. 


In the meantime, Dusenbury, after satisfactorily replying to all 


the questions which the Mexican police thought proper to inflict 
upon his good-nature, received a permit from these worthy offi- 
cials, authorizing him, as a countryman of the deceased, to take 


charge of the preparations which might be necessary, both for his 


funeral and for the protection of such property as he might have 
possessed. In obtaining this liberty, the Yankee owed much to 
a paper which he exhibited, signed by the president of the Re- 
public, vouching for his respectability, and for his excellency’s 
confidence in him, as one who had rendered good service to the 
commonwealth. Though the sight of this document occasioned 
some expression of wonderment on the part of the Mexican fune- 
tionaries, inasmuch as our friend Dusenbury’s grotesque and 
careless appearance did not tally well with the character or ser- 
vices which were indicated in its contents, yet, as there was no 
disputing the authenticity of the paper, the Yankee was elevated 
at once in the eyes of his examiners as a personage of'no com- 
mon pretensions—perhaps some grandee of the neighboring re- 
public, on an incognito mission to General Herrara. Consequent- 
ly, it was with great show of courtesy and respect, that Jake Du- 
senbury was invested with full authority to bury his countryman, 
and the Mexicans, in taking their leave, invoked a thousand 
saints to aid the “noble American ”’ in his disinterested service to 
the dead. 

The Yankee, relieved from the presence of the police, and re- 
marking with gratification the soothing influence which his friend 
the padre had exerted upon the mourning sister, who reposed, 
still softly weeping, on his breast, turned his attention at once to 
the steps requisite in order to perform the last duties to poor 
Glinton’s remains. Quietly beckoning to the two servants, he led 
the way into the inner room. 

The suicide’s body lay where it had been deposited on the pre- 
vious night. A mantle concealed all but the bloodless features, 
which were also hidden by a white cambric handkerchief, bound 
around the forehead. A dark stain was visible upon this handker- 
chief, but on one corner might be perceived, inwrought with fig- 
ures of lace, evidently the work of some graceful female hand, 
a small scrolled shield, in which were embroidered the same 
words that Dusenbury had read upon the locket of Glinton—“ To 
my brother. N. O., 1845.” Alas that the gift of sisterly affection 
should now be devoted to so sad a use ! 

Upon the heart of the corpse was a small wooden crucifix which 
some pious enthusiast among the Mexican police had there laid, 
perhaps in the hope that it might be beneficial to the soul which 
had been evoked so suddenly to its account. Dusenbury r- 
marked the emblem, but he did not remove it, nor smile at the 
superstition which had caused it to be placed there; Protestant 
by education as he was, our American could respect the sincerity 
of another’s faith, though he might not himself subscribe to its 
dogmas. He prepared to make the necessary dispositions for in- 
terment, giving directions to the two servants, who appeared to 
recognize in him a friend on whom they might rely, and in a brief 
space, the poor victim to a ruinous passion was arrayed in the 
habiliments of the grave, and stretched upon the last couch 
which he should press above the green sod that must, sooner or 
later, be the couch of all. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DON TADEO’S REVELATION. 


Tue solemn moments lingered, yet passed quickly cnough, for 
they brought nearer and yet nearer the dissolution of the good 
Don Tadeo, Alonzo still knelt beside the couch of the dying 
man, his unnerved will vainly endeavoring to stifle the expression 
of that grief which was yet no unworthy manifestation, for it 
sprang from the deep and abiding affection which he entertained 
toward his noble uncle, 

Don Tadeo had remained silent for some moments, his lips 
moving in quict prayer, and his eyes glowing with sublime co” 
fidence in the mercy of that Being in whose presence he was 800 
to enter. At length, however, as if a sudden resolution had been 
forced to his mind, the uncle spoke in a low voice to his nephew. 

“ Dear Alonzo, before I depart, | have a brief history to relate, 
which has ever till now been locked within my own bosom. The 
tomb closes all earthly memories, and I thought to have borne 
my grave the reminiscences of sorrow and disappointment whieh 
made my youth a desert till Heaven vouchsafed a boon and bles* 
ing in giving to me my Alonzo, But now I feel a strange desir 
in my heart, urging me to recall the story of my youth, and per 
haps, in its recital, you, my boy, may at once learn all that you 
uncle has ever concealed from you, and gather from the sory 
some knowledge of the strange world on which you are about !° 
enter, Listen !—but first, dear Alonzo, reach to me yonder ebooy 
casket,” 


‘The young man arose from his kneeling posture, and proceté 
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ing to the bookcase opposite the bed, brought from one of its — 
shelves a small box of ebony, curiously carved and ornamented, | 
which he knew had ever been much prized by his guardian asa | 


memorial of his younger years. Don Tadeo unlocked the casket 
with trembling fingers, and then, after covering his face for a mo- 
ment, and pressing his forehead as if to revive his recollections 
of the past, clasped the hand of his young relative within his own, 
and began his narration. 

“My Alonzo, when youth weaves for itself a golden futare, in 
which all excellence of enjoyment seems to be natural and possi- 
ble, there is ever one blessing shining with purest halo and invit- 
ing the holiest anticipations. That blessing is the union, sweet 
and enduring, of a heart which dreams to a kindred heart—its 
counterpart, its sun, its other self. To such a loving union my 
heart looked anxiously forward—in the realization of every dream 
of earthly bliss, one form, one sou! was ever present to my hoping 
vision. Around this beautiful tdeal—for at first it was but an 
ideal—I twined all the highest attributes of virtue, intellect and 
affection. 
life’s desires, and what enthusiastic purposes, What glorious 


schemes, entered into my kaleidoscope of the life which I was to 
share with this, my ideal bride, may only be appreciated by one 
who, loving as I afterwards grew to love, can fancy the intensity 
with which I thought and hoped. And at length, Alonzo, I en- 
countered the reality of my visioned love—at last, while yet my 
heart throbbed with all the ardor of early youth, I met the being 
of my pictured hope. And she was the bride of another. 

“ Alonzo, you behold tears in these aged eyes—you feel my 
heart wildly beating even with its failing pulses. Judge then, 
Alonzo, what must have been the strength, the devotion of that 
passion, which, through all the lapse of years, still clings to this 
frail heart-—jadge how I loved, who, never having possessed, has 
still unceasingly adored the object of my boyhood’s first affec- 
tion. She was another’s, and I learned that she was unhappy. 
I know not how it chanced that fate so often threw us in each 
other’s society—a fate which, as if in mockery of my love, that 
grew daily more intense, revealed each day new virtues, brighter 
charms, in her I never might possess. I learned that she was un- 
happy—that she was that too common sacrifice to pride and mis- 
taken interest—a bride betrothed from childhood. Her husband, 


“ Maria,” resumed Don Tadeo, mastering his emotion, though 
his voice, as he proc2eded, grew more and more feeble, “ Maria 
was to me and to her husband lost forever. In the few months 
daring which I lay balanced between life and death, a fearful 


| drama had taken place—a sad but fitting finale to a selfish be- 


trothment and loveless marriage. My adored Maria had fled 
from her husband, as rumor said, with one of his reckless compan- 
ions—left her home, her child, and threw herself, weak and inex- 
perienced as she was, upon that great unknown world, of which 


she had merely passed the threshold. The villain who was sus- | 
pected to have enticed the young wife away, was a young liber- | 
tine, of fortune equal to that of Maria’s husband, and of a char- | 


acter much like his. This man, soon after the flight of my poor 
beloved, had returned to his old haunts, and, when called to ac- 
count by the husband, swore that he knew nothing of Maria, and 


that he was not responsible for the step she had taken. His state- 


| ment was disbelieved, as many circumstances conspired to fix upon 
him a direct agency in the elopement, and his character, more- | 


In the possession of such a being I centered all my | 


older than she by some score of years, was not a man to win or | 


keep the love of a woman like her he had espoused. Proud, pas- 
sionate, cunning and unscrupulous, he had passed a youth in wild 
dissipation, indulging his lawless passions to their full extremity, 
and even in the possession of the beautiful being he had literally 
bought, for his wealth was enormous, of her unfeeling parents, he 


refrained not wholly from the excesses which had marked his | 


previous life. 

“Maria had been betrothed to this man in infancy, and 
whilst all his selfish and ignoble passions were strengthening into 
habit by his evil course of life, her gentle being, passed in a re- 
ligious seminary, had been familiar only with quiet lessons and 
pure associations. Her parents were of an ancient but reduced 
family, and doubtless the expectation of restoring the shattered 
grandeur of their house had entered largely into their calculation 
in the matter of betrothing their only child to the even then dissi- 
pated son of a wealthy friend of the family, Whatever might 
have been the motive, however, betrothed Maria was, and hardly 
had she stepped from the school which had secluded her child- 
hood, over the threshold of her father’s dwelling, when she was 
transferred at once to the home of another—a man from whose 
companionship she shrunk with all the instincts of her virtuous 
and sensitive nature. 

“The facts I learned at intervals and by degrees ; not, at first, 
from Maria’s own lips, though afterwards her heart was opened to 
me with all the confiding sincerity of a sister ; but by observation 
aud the remarks of others, who little suspected my absorbing in- 
terest in the theme. At my first meeting with the lovely but un- 
happy lady she had been married but a year, and an infant clung 
toher gentle bosom. Why it was that I knew at the first glance, 
that this wife of another was in¢ruth tho being of my secret and 
bssionate painting, the realization of my youth’s dreaming, I 
cannot tell, but such assurance J felt, my Alonzo, and its strength 
grewas I gazed, till my brain whirled with a thousand delirious 
thoughts. How I brought under control the passion which im- 
inéliately took possession of me, how I afterwards refrained from 
declaring it to Mana, when I became a constant visitor at her 
tusband’s house, and daily in her company—how I concealed, as 
4 miser does his gold, all manifestation of the flame which was 
consuming my heart, He alone knows who o’erlooks all spirit, 
aid who in mercy chastened that he might subdue my heart. 

“But such a struggle could not last. I fell dangerously sick, 
ind for months my life was despaired of, In the ravings of de- 
lirium, the form of my beloved was evermore present, and when 
length a strong bodily frame resisted the disease which had 
oerthrown it, and I awoke once more to reason and the hope 
of life, my first collected thoughts were clustered round the mem- 
ory of her who was not, never could be, minc. Her name was 
the first word that trembled on my lips, and then I learned the 
destiny of my life—to live in loneliness.” 

Don Tadeo paused in his recital, overcome for the moment 

the poignancy of his recollections, Alonzo gazed upon his 
face with a look which told the old man how deeply his young 
ephew was affected by the mournful story, Indeed, the picture 
which his uncle had presented, of a bright ideal shrined in his 
Youthful heart, had penetrated Alonzo with the truest sympathy ; 
for indeed, had he not himself thus portrayed in his silent dreams, 
the vision of a being to be his in blessed union at some future 
beriod of life? Ah! when did not youth paint thus its glowing 
Meme? Who has not dreamed of « radiant ideal bride # 


over, was known to be so bad, that he was even suspected of 
having added the crime of murder to seduction, and buried all 


proof of his wickedness by the death of his hapless victim. Ma- 
ria’s husband challenged him at once, dangerously wounded and 
left him apparently dead upon the field. The authorities exam- 
ined into the case, but no proof was elicited in support of the pop- 
ular suspicions, and the libertine, recovering from his almost fatal 
wound, soon after left the capital.” 

Again Don Tadeo paused and covered his face with his hands. 
Alonzo, though deeply interested in the recital, implored his uncle 
to cease, and no longer bring to memory events which were so 
harrowing to his soul. But the aged man shook his head and 
proceeded with the story. 


“When I recovered so far from the severe malady that had 


other. Listen then, to what I have to say. 
please, look at this scar.” 

Speaking thus, the host unloosed the girdle of a robe-de-cham- 
bre which he wore, and baring his side disclosed an oval scar, 
evidently the mark left by the wound of a builet. 


But first, if you 


“ You mark this token of a skilful marksman. You may be 
proud of it, for it was your father, Gabriel Falcone, who did 
me the honor of putting his shot within a hand's breadth of my 
heart.”” 

“ You are then—” 

“ T am that poor devil of a friend who had the luek to incur the 
jealousy of your good father, for no reason at all save that I was 
good-looking and your mother a woman of taste. In fine, I am 
Don Ricardo Ramos, of whom you have doubtless heard, and 
who is very much at your service.” 

The flippant manner in which the speaker delivered this sen- 


| tence did not conceal a certain bitterness of tone that impressed 


prostrated me, as to be able to go forth, I learned that another | 
act in the wretched tragedy had taken place—Maria’s husband, | 


tormented with chagrin at the flight of his wife, and perhaps con- 
scious that his own unworthiness of character had induced the 
rash step she had taken, gave himself up from the period of his 
duel to a career of reckless dissipation, which speedily destroyed 
his health and brought him to the gates of death. At the time I 
became acquainted with these details, he was prostrated and ray- 
ing under the horrors of mania a potu. He never recovered.” 
Don Tadeo ceased his sad relation, and lifting the cover of the 
little cabinet, which had remained on the couch beside him, took 


from it a small golden locket, the spring of which he pressed, and | 


disclosed the miniature portrait of a beautiful lady. 


“ This is her likeness,” murmured Don Tadeo, “ and this, my | 


Alonzo, I give into your keeping as the most sacred memento 
of your poor uncle, who, loving its dear original through his 


lonely life, welcomes the approach of death, in the sweet hope | 


of being united with the angelic spirit of his Maria, in that blessed 
land where we shall ‘see no longer through a glass darkly, but 
face to face.’ ” 

With these words Don Tadeo pressed the portrait fervently to 


his lips, while bright tears rose to his eyes and rolled slowly down | 


his aged cheeks. Then after replacing the locket in the casket 
with his own trembling hand, he fell gently back upon the pillow ; 
and with a sigh so low that it seemed but a gentle inspiration of 


the air, the spirit of the good man passed from its earthly home | 


forever. 

Alonzo, reverently taking up the casket, waited a moment in 
expectation of hearing his uncle’s voice again, and it was not till 
some moments had elapsed that the youth became aware of the 
dread change which had taken place. 
been the transition, doubtless Don Tadeo was clasping the hand 
of his immortal spirit-love ere yet his mortal friend had ceased to 
muse upon his dying words, so full of tenderest hope. 


CHAPTER VILL 
FALCONE’S FRIEND. 


“ GABRIEL FaLcons, we must confide in cach other.” 

These words were addressed by the stranger whom we have 
noticed as watching for and encountering the reckless gamester 
in his egress from the gaming-house, and subsequently conduct- 
ing him to his own dwelling, after the dreadful scene of suicide 
which had so powerfully affected young Falcone. A night’s slum- 
ber had operated to restore in a great degree the usual appearance 
of the latter, but his mind remained still strangely excited. His 
first words, on recognizing at his bedside in the morning, the ac- 
quaintance whom he had made so unpremeditatedly upon his own 
part, were to advert to the fearful act they had witnessed, and it 
was in response to his agitated remarks that his singular compan- 
ion uttered the sentence which begins our chapter. 

“ Gabriel Falcone ! you would know who | am,” continued the 
host, perceiving that the young man’s memory still dwelt upon 
the last night’s incidents. ‘“ Your father knew me well.” 

“ What know you of my father?” cried Falcone, abruptly, as 
ho turned his bloodshot eyes upon the stranger at his bedside. 

“ What the world knows, partly,” replied the man, in a quict 
tone, “ that he trusted too much to a woman and was fooled, as 
he deserved to be.” 

“ By what right do you thus speak of my mother?” 

“Oho! do you defend the lovely sinner?’ sneered the host. 
“ She was indeed a mother who could desert her infant, and fly 
with a stranger from her husband’s house! Gabriel, you are more 
forgiving than was your sire.” 

“ But who are you who thus dare to speak of my unhappy 
mother? And for what object have you recalled her memory ?” 

“] have said, Gabricl Falcone, that we must confide in each 


So calm and quiet had | 


his listener with a sudden disquietude. The young gamester’s 
course of reckless improvidence and dissipation which had result- 
ed in his last night’s desperate attempt to rob the man with whom 
he now conversed, had not entirely blunted his sensibilities, and 
the stranger’s sinister allusions to his family affairs aroused a 
feeling of anger which at once found vent in his rejoinder. 

“Thave heard of you, Don Ricardo Ramos,’ he exclaimed, 
“as a villain of the deepest dye—a wretch whom—” 

The young man paused, as if in want of language to employ 
in painting the character which report had ziven the strange, dark 
man who now stood, calm and smiling, at his bedside. 

“Go on, Gabriel! Proceed, my excellent young friend !”’ said 
Don Ricardo Ramos. “ By my patron saint, whoever that holy 
personage may be, I would not like to spoil so brave an eulogy.” 

Falcone turned abruptly to the head of the couch on which he 
lay, and hastily seizing his coat which hung near it, tore from its 
pocket the purse which he had the night before received from Don 
Ricardo and threw it angrily at its donor's feet. 

“ There,” he cried tiercely, “‘ there is the gold which I had bet- 
ter have wrested a prize trom your dead body, than received, a 
gift from your living hand.” 

“ Very well done, Gabriel Falcone,” remarked the host, in the 
same, unmoved voice and manner that had before marked his ad- 
dress. “ I see that among your other accomplishments you have 
acquired a truly dramatic mode of expressing your sentiments. 
Allow me to admire you, Gabriel Falcone.” 
muttered Faicone. 

“ Nay, nay,” cried Don Ricardo, suddenly changing his man- 
ner, and speaking in a tone of apparent feeling. ‘‘ We must be 
friends with each other, and I was very wrong to speak as I did. 


“Tt becomes the devil to sneer,” 


Now hear me wile [ declare to you, on my life and soul, that in 
the wrong done your father, [ was guiltless. In this body, now,” 
continued the man, with a sudden contraction of his brow, “I 
carry about the bullet which he lodged in my breast, and | may 
be pardoned if the presence of such a reminder of the injustice 
done to me has made my language somewhat rough. 
won the favor of your mother, but 


I never 
on the contrary her dislike ; 
and when she cloped with another to a foreign land, her tlight was 
as much a mystery to me, as to her husband. 
you, Gabriel Falcone,” 

Don Ricardo paused and watched the effect of his address upon 


This I swear to 


the young man, who, weak from his late excitement, had fallen 
back upon the pillow of his couch. 
proceeded : 


Receiving no answer, he 


“| now have offered you my friendship in consideration of that 
which Louce bore to your father. ‘Though he wronged me, yet 
he was deceived. And, in truth, what was the injustice which he 
did to me, compared to that which he inilicted upon vour innocent 
head *” 

“ What mean you by that?” exclaimed Falcone, hurriedly. 

“ Simply, that, whereas you should have inherited the entire 
wealth of your father, his unjust suspicions of your legitimacy 
made him transfer the greater portion of his possessions to the 
younger branch of his family. While your uncle and his kin 
have enjoyed the revenues of the Falcone estates, vou have been 
allowed to squander your inferior portion, until now you stand 
stripped of all—a genteel lepero of Mexico.” 

Falcone struck his forehead with his clenched hand and mut- 
tered savagely : 

“ By the fiend, that is too true. 
father thus denicd me my rights ? 


But how know you that my 
L have ever thought that the 
estates which my uncle’s family possess were inherited from a 
distant relative of our house.” 

“It was as well, perhaps, that you should think so, since the 
will was sufficient by which you were cut off with a few thousands 
of all your fortune left. 
you known the facts.” 

“ By heaven, [ would have torn his ill-gocten wealth from that 
gray-beard uncle of mine, if my life were to be the forfeit.” 


*Twould have been vainly disputed, had 


“You could not have done so,” returned the other, calmly. 
“ Answer me—how many days is it since you went to that same 
gray-beard uncle, to implore a simple and not enormous loan, 
and were most cavalierly refused, though the good Don Manuel 
did not know the money you asked was to be staked at the 
gaming-table 

“ Are you the devil, that you know all my movements ?” 

“ The devil certainly ought to know all that interests him, good 
Gabriel, but I have no claims to satanic omniscience, and must 
refer my acquaintance with your affairs to its natural cause—my 
old friendship for your father, and a wish to serve yourself.” 

Again the man’s brow contracted, and his lips writhed as these 
words escaped them. But Falcone did not notice the expression, 
or he might not have reached out his hand, as he did, saying : 
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“ Pardon mie, Don Ricardo—I have done you wrong in my an- 


ger. If you are disposed to serve me, I neither desire, nor can 
afford to reject your friendship. There is my hand again.” 

“ And now, as we are friends,” said Don Ricardo, “I would 
serve you. But first, let us, as I said, confide in each other. Tell 
me, Gabriel, why the death of that gambler last night so strangely 
affected you. Did you know him ?”’ 

“ Know him ?” echoed the young man, with a sudden tremor 
evident in his voice. “ Yes—he was a sort of boon companion— 
that is all.” 

“ A spendthrift, doubtless, and gamester ; fair representative of 
Mexican youth.” 

“He was no Mexican,” rejoined Falcone. 

“What! a European ?” 

«“ No—an American from New Orleans. 
now well known to all the city—Charles Glinton.” 

“ Glinton !” exclaimed Don Ricardo, with a start. 

“ Ay—Glinton! Did you know him, that his name agitates 

ae Doubtless I have met him or his kindred in my wandering 
life. The name, it is trae, awakened vivid reminiscences, which 
yet may have no connection with this youth. Was he a stranger 
here 

“He resided here a few months, and—” 

“ Well—why do you stop ?” 

“ What do 7 know of the wretched suicide *”’ cried Falcone, in 
a fierce tone, as if he would shake off a fearful recollection. “ How 
many ruined fools have preceded him in the same course and 
end? It may be my fate yet,” continued the young man, gloomily 

“Well, despair not yet, Gabriel,” said Don Ricardo. “I 
saved you from one crime last night, and perhaps can put you in 
& way to repair your shattered fortunes. For the present, I re- 
quest that you will remain quict in this apartment, for you are 
yet weak and require rest. On the table yonder is a bell, by 
which you may summon your attendant. By eve, I trust to find 
you much restored, and till then will leave you to yourself.” 


With these words, Don Ricardo Ramos stooped to the carpet 
and lifting the purse of money which Falcone had thrown at his 
feet, deposited it, without further remark, upon a small table near 
the bedside. Then, with a parting salutation, he retired from the 
room. 

Falcone listened to the departing footsteps of his host with an 
expression of mingled distrust and satisfaction, apparent in his 
handsome, though dissipated countenance. He raised himself 
slightly upon his pillow, and gazing scrutinizingly around the 
apartment, seemed desirous of familiarizing his glance with every 
object visible. Grim, old-fashioned, wainscotted and grotesquely 
carved, the walls and doors of this apartment appeared to shadow 
forth the sinister character of their master, Don Ricardo. A book- 
case of black, polished wood stood in one corner, an escritoire of 
the same fabric stood in another nook, and the heavy-armed 
chairs, a massy couch, half covered by the thick window drapery 
above it, and the bedstead on which the guest lay, that seemed a 
relic of the Spanish invasion, all bore token, not more of an an- 
tique taste than of a sombre disposition in him who possessed and 
preserved them. 

Falcone noticed everything in a brief glance, and then, smiling 
bitterly, muttered, as he fell back upon his pillow : 

“This man was my father’s friend and enemy, so all report has 
vouched. Whether his friendship for me be worth my preserving, 
is to be seen. At present, I will profit by his advances, for, by 
the fiend, I have no other resource,”—the gamester’s eve fell upon 
the purse which Don Ricardo had placed upon the table near him 
—“ truly, it was a silly freak of passion that prompted me to 
dash his gold at the man’s feet. I must be more cautious in the 
future, for such purses grow not on every bush in Mexico. And 
—now,” continued Falcone, while his eye glowed with an expres- 
sion of cunning resolve, “ now that Glinton’s death has beggared 
his lovely sister, it may be that Gabriel Falcone will not be so un- 
welcome to the maiden—provided that his purse be full. This 
Don Ricardo shal! assist me there, at least.” 

So saying, the young man, brooding over the means of further- 
ing his schemes of villany, snatched the purse from the table, and 
placed it once more in the garment from which he had taken it. 
Then, apparently exhausted, he closed his eyes as it to sleep. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE DOUBLE FUNERAL. 


Tre sun was descending upon the islands and lagunes of 
Mexico’s incomparable valley—bathing the quadrangular city it- 
self in a flood of yellow light, beneath which the lefty churches, 
the turreted convents, and splendid private mansions glittered 
like a fairy panorama. On the beautiful Lake Tezcuco, skimming 
amid the still attractive remnants of its once magnificent floating 
gardens, the light boats of pleasure-seckers darted to and fro, 
and the souls of romance-lovers, won by the beauty of the ap- 
proaching evening, dispersed themselves at various points, enjoy- 
ing the cool mountain breeze that floated mysteriously from the 
terra incognita of the north. 

Wherever beauty reigns, it is tempered, perchance sanctified, by 
sorrow, and se, upon the quict loveliness of the Mexican evening, 
when the perfume of a thousand flowers imparted a delicious 
arome through all the air, and when the fiute-like warbling of a 
bundred golden-plumaged birds united in a dreamy strain of mu- 
sic, till the atmosphere seemed loaded with its mingled wealth of 
harmony and fragrance, it was no wonder that a shadow inter- 
vened Letween the setting sun and those whose hearts were fitted 
bnghtuess. 


Doubtless his name is | 


| 
| 


A funeral cortege enienged from the city, near the national 
bridge, and slowly took its way towards a quict burial place, 
where thick-embowered groves, garlanded with vines, and emerald 
openings, tessellated with flowers, marked the chosen spot of all 
for nature to receive her wearied children in the bosom of their 
mother earth. Slowly and solemnly over the highway and through 
a shaded road diverging from the lake, and up a gentle rise of 
verdure-covered hills, the funeral procession proceeded. It was 
not a large one. Scarcely a dozen persons composed the follow- 
ers of the simple bier ; but there were flowers upon the dark pall, 
and tears of heartfelt grief had watered them. 

Behind the funeral carriage, a small caleche was driven by an 
aged negro. In it were a young girl clad in plain but deep sable, 
and a man, who, by his garb, appeared to be a priest. Another 
vehicle followed, in which were seated two other persons, male and 
female. Under either vehicle, alternately, walked a large dog of 
the Newfoundland breed. He followed the body of his master. 
This funeral cortege was that which conveyed the body of Charles 
Glinton the suicide to his last home, and the mourners, few but 
real ones, were his young sister and her two servants, the faithful 
Yankee—Dusenbury, and the good clergyman, Padre Herrata. 

Slowly, until they reached the gate of the quiet burial place, 
the procession passed along. No word was spoken, but the priest 
held the trembling hand of the young sister within his own, and 
the maiden felt that the sympathy of a strong and tender nature 
was sustaining her spirit in its hour of trial. 

At the entrance of the graveyard, another hearse, followed by 
a single carriage, with but two persons in it, joined the cortege of 
the suicide, and together, for some time, the trains proceeded to 
their destination. Two open graves, nearly side by side, were to 
receive the bodies of two, who in life had been strangers, but 
were here to be united, to sleep quietly in the same earth till the 
time when the “corruptible shall put on incorruption.” Padre 
Herrata, as the stranger hearse paused opposite to that which bore 
the remains of Glinton, recognized in one of the occupants of the 
solitary carriage which followed it, a clergyman known to him asa 
most esteemed and worthy brother of his order. He addressed 
him with the customary salutation, at the same time pronouncing 
his name, Fray Pedro, and was responded to by a hearty “ peace 
be with you.” At the same instant the eyes of the other person 
in the carriage, a young man of perhaps twenty years, who was 
clad in simple black, were raised slowly, and their gaze fell upon 
the face of the maiden who sat by the side of the priest Herrata. 

At once a singular change was noticeable in the countenance ot 
this young man. His checks, before pale as marble, became 
flushed with apparent excitement, his lips trembled, his eyes di- 
lated. Padre Herrata noticed his agitation, and looked inquir- 
ingly toward Fray Pedro. The latter, however, was descending 
from the carriage, and did not catch the glance of his brother 
priest, but, so soon as he had alighted, took his station near the 
hearse, from which the undertaker and an assistant were now en- 
gaged in lifting the coffin. The same sad portion of the funeral 


duties was taking place at the other hearse. Hannibal, the negro, » 


lifting one end of the coffin which enclosed the form that he had 
often supported in its childish days, in their happy American 
home, assisted the solemn-looking hearse driver to bear it to the 
narrow grave, while Lucille, the mulatto girl, and the Yankee, 
Dusenbury, stood silently by. Padre Herrata sustained the 
shrinking frame of the sister, with whom he had left the carriage, 
and thus the rites of burial proceeded, and two mortal bodies 
were consigned to their neighboring graves, while the mellow sun- 
beams slanted through the thick-leaved grove, and the birds sang 
thrillingly a requiem for the dead. 

Nor were the warbling inhabitants of that graveyard the only 
choristers at the strangers’ graves. Full and tenderly arose from 
the lips of the two priests that impressive chant for the dead 
which their church ritual enjoins particularly to be sung on the 
occasion of interring strangers. Up through the leafy arches of 
that glorious cathedral of nature, swelling and rolling amid the 
woody aisles, and sinking gently among the flowers and vines, the 
sad but beautiful melody of that funeral chant dispersed itself 
upon the quiet evening air. And, while tree and sward and grove 
were flooded with the golden sea of light that filled the western 
skies, and while the song of birds and requiem of priests arose 
together unto Heaven’s throne, the mourners for the dead knelt 
down together—the young and old, the bond and free, and mur- 
mured their responses to the solemn music of the funeral hymn. 

The graves were near each other—the buriers worked side by 
side as they cast the sods upon the coffins. Was it strange that, 
as the priests sang together, the two chief mourners for their re- 
spective dead should draw near unto one another? Was it 
strange, as the sister of Glinton, with eyes closed and heart com- 
muning with her departed brother’s memory, knelt beside his 
grave, that she should feel her hand pressed by another hand, and 
hear low sighs mingling with her own? She thought it was Pa- 
dre Herrata who was near her, but in truth it was the young 
mourner who had followed the other hearse. His eyes were filled 
with tears, his breast heaved and sunk tumultuously, and uttering 
a low moan, he clasped the maiden’s hand within his own, and 
raised it to his trembling lips. 

At this moment the chant of the priests ceased, the last sod fell 
upon the graves, and the Padre Herrata, drawing near the young 
man, just as the wondering eyes of Glinton’s sister opened upon 
her stranger companion, said, in a low voice : 

“My children—do ye know one another ¢” 

“O, indeed, indeed, it must be she!” was the hurried exclama- 
tion of the young man, as he hastily thrust his hand into his 
breast and drew forth a small locket. Then opening its case, 
while the tearful eyes of Glinton’s sister were fixed upon his face 
with a look, half of terror, half of interest, he disclosed the por- 


trait of a young girl, which, in every lineament seemed the “ coup. 
terfeit presentment ” of the maiden by his side. “Tis shoy 
must be she!” he murmured wildly. 

“ What means this, brother ?” asked Padre Herrata, turning to 
his fellow priest. “ Who is this youth, and what would he wid 
this mourning maiden ?” 

Fray Pedro glanced for a moment at the picture which the 
young man held, and a sudden light broke over his features, 

“T sce—I see it all!” he cried. “ Alonzo—speak! Did no 
this picture belong to your uncle—the good Don Tadco, who now 
lies at our feet ?” 

“ Reverend father, it did. ’Twas the last gift that I received 
from my uncle’s hands. It was the portrait of one whom—” 

“1 know it all, my son,” rejoined the priest, “ I was your un. 
cle’s confessor—his only confidant, save it might be yourself 
That picture is the likeness of one whom Don Tadeo passionately 
loved in his youth, and who died in a foreign land. You, broth. 
er Herrata, well know the sad story, though many years haye 
passed since the unhappy Donna Maria Minas—” 

“Donna Maria Minas!” interrupted the young girl, with a 
sudden start, as she heard the words pronounced. “ It was my 
mother’s name.” 

“None may doubt that, who look upon this portrait of Donna 
Maria and then upon your face, my daughter,” responded Fray 
Pedro. ‘Doubtless the hand of Heaven is in this meeting. 
Mark ! this picture, long preserved as the dearest treasure of his 
existence, by one who cherished your mother’s memory to the 
forgetfulness of all the world—” 

“ Save only me,” cried Alonzo. “ My generous uncle was ever 
to me all that a father could be.” 

“ He was a just man,” said the priest, solemnly, “ and his re. 
ward is not to be doubted. O, Padre Herrata—”’ 


This last exclamation was occasioned by the sudden discovery 
made by the good priest that the young maiden beside them had 
fallen into a state of insensibility. She still knelt upon the sward 
and clasped the portrait of Donna Maria in her hands, her eyes 
fixed upon it with an intense earnestness. But no rays of intelli- 
gence fell from them—they were fixed but expressionless. The 
unhappy child, overcome by conflicting emotions, had swooned 
as she gazed, and now, as the two clergymen looked toward her, 
they beheld that two ready assistants were supporting her sinking 
form--on one side was the Yankee, Dusenbury, and on the other, 
the youth Alonzo. 

“ Dead—dead! O, no—she is not dead!” cried the latter, his 
countenance growing ghastly with apprehension. 

“ Let the gal hev air, or she will be,” rejoined the Yankee, with 
his prompt understanding and quickness of action. “ Gently 
there—she’s only a faintin’, and poor innocent—she’s had a heap 
o’ trouble enough for one weak critter. Jes’ stan’ aside and she'll 
be all right again in a minute.” 

Saying this, the stalwort Dusenbury with his right arm brusbed 
every one aside, and lifting the maiden’s slight figure in his lef, 
as a mother would her babe, carried her in a moment from the 
grave to a small marble basin at a short distance, where the drip- 
ping of a cool fountain was making music in unison with the song 
of birds. 

Alonzo followed closely the Yankee’s steps, whilst the two sr- 
vants, Hannibal and Lucille, seized with dread that some new 
misfortune threatened their unhappy young mistress, gave way # 
once to violent grief, moaning and clasping their hands together, 
and calling upon their mistress to revive. 

“O, Missy Teresa,” cried Hannibal, passionately, sobs almost 
stifling his words, “don’t-a go way from us—don’t-a die, like 
Massa Charley—dat’s a darlin’ missy—don’t-a die !” 

And Lucille, ranning back and forth like one distracted, echoed 
the negro’s plaints in her own half-broken exclamations : 

“0, ceil! ma chere maitresse! ©, what shall we do ourselves! 
Marie! reine du ceil—priez pour nous. Save my sweet mistress 
ma mignonette—my dear Mademoiselle Teresa, and let pawre 
Lucille die once, three times—one dozen times.” 

“My good child, trust in God. He will not desert your mit 
tress in this hour of trial,” said Padre Herrata, striving to check 
the mulatto’s vehement grief. “Look! even now the maidea 
revives! Yes! her eyes unclose to the light.” 

“Ah! mon Dieu! Lam so glad!” cried the girl, a torrent 4 
tears gushing from her eyes, while Hannibal uttered a loud 
of joy. 

Mademoiselle Teresa had indeed opened her eyes, once mor 
restored to animation by the cool water with which Dusenbury 
had bathed her temples and sprinkled her pale face. But no co 
sciousness appeared in the dim look which she cast around. 
was evident she did not recognize any one. : 

“I’m mortal ’feared the poor gal has taken it too hard,” whit 
pered the Yankee to Padre Herrata. “Her strength was e’enmo* 
gone when she got here, and this ere new business has overset bet 
mind completely. Poor little critter—she’s as tender as 8 bu® 
min’ bird, an’ no mistake,” ‘ 

Uttering these words, Dusenbury ceased not to bathe the malt: 
en’s head with the cool fountain water; and Lucille, kneeling * 
side, chafed her hands and wrists, calling upon her mistress ¥# 
the most endearing names. At length the numbness which bd 
terrified all so much, began to disappear from the young 
frame, and a slight flush revisited her pallid cheeks. 

Recovering in some degree, she was taken to the carriage, 
they returned to the city. Dusenbury, Alonzo and Fray Pel 
followed in another carriage ; on the way Dusenbury 
story of Glinton’s death. Alonzo listened with deep interest. De 
tiny had brought before him on the occasion of his uncle’s fase™ 
the daughter of her who was last in his living thoughts. 

[70 BE CONTINUED.) 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


T've crossed the threshold once agair, 
With thoughts of mingled joy and pain ; 
Unchanged it stands, an ancient pile, 
But O I miss the well-known smile 

Of the aged form, who. still and cold, 
Is sleeping in the churchyard old. 


The same green carpet covers o'er 

The yard before the old front door ; 
And there's the grove across the way, 
The scene of many a merry play, 
When we from city homes would come, 
To visit grandpa’s pleasant home. 


The frog-pond still is emiling there. 

Close beside the garden fair ; 

How oft within its depths we've caught 
Some careless frog when fish we've sought. 
’Tis just the same, save, white as snow, 
Lilies now on its bosom grow. 


And there’s the barn with its wealth of hay, 
And the pasture near where the cattle stray ; 
And there's the rock o’ergrown with moss, 
And the babbling brook I used to cross; 
And just berond is the woodland shade, 
Where oft in childhood’s hours I've strayed. 


"Tis joy each dear old scene to view, 

Though many have gone who loved them too; 
Some dwell in distant homes away, 

And some in yonder churchyard lay; 

While I have come once more to roam 
Around the old ancestral home. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE MAJOR’S STORY. 
FROM THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


~ 


“Go, my child,” said my uncle Pierre, to me; “shoulder thy 
musket like a trae Frenchman and soldier. It is surely but just 
that those who cannot give money should give themselves to their 
eountry. Go, therefore, my child; serve the emperor; remember 
thy prayers; kill as many of the enemy as possible, and may 
Heaven prosper thee.” With this pious ejaculation, my worthy 
uncle placed a five franc piece in my hand, pushed me into the 
street and closed the door. 

My uncle Pierre, with whom I had lived from a time to which 
my memory ranneth not back, was my mother’s only brother ; for 
many years he had occupied the same house from which he, with 
so much feeling and eloquence, had expelled me. His profession 
was that of a fancy baker and confectioner, and report intimated 
that he baked to some purpose, as he had been enabled thereby to 
accumulate quite a snug little fortune. Be that as it may, he des- 
tined none of his savings for my benefit, as was evident from the 
grudging manner with which he parted with the five francs. 

I had come under my uncle’s protection at the somewhat im- 
mature age of five days. My father—whom my mother had mar- 
ried against the will of her friends—was, by all accounts, a harum 
scarum, rattle-brained scamp, who busied himself more with the 


politics of the barricades than with the support of his family—a 
course of action which eventually brought him into collision ‘with 
the government, and resulted, after a brief interview with several 
eminent legal gentlemen, in his being suddenly deprived of his 
head. 


My mother, poor woman, was not noisy in her grief, but took | 


it more to heart, and five days subsequently, after commending 
me to the care and protection of a kind Providence and her bro- 
ther Pierre, she closed her eves upon a troublesome world, and— 
I was going to say, followed her husband, but upon second thought 
I am inclined to think the contrary—took the, at that time, little 
travelled path from Paris to heaven. 

My uncle Pierre, like a dutiful brother as he was, and a good 
Christian as he called himself, took me to his own house, and 
placed me in charge of his excellent wife, who found the care of 
an infant so excessively pleasant as to induce her, shortly after- 
wards, to present her husband with a daughter of his own, and 
having fulfilled her mission, she too passed to that other country. 
Thus, amid a genera] stampede of my relatives, was I introduced 
into the world, and to Paris life. 

My cousin Annette was certainly the dearest little treasure that 
a benignant Providence ever bestowed upon a fancy baker, and 
her father was fond of her, as it was possible for a somewhat tight- 
fisted old hunks like him to be of anything beside money. Being 
nearly of the same age, and both orphans, we were naturally very 
much together, and, until we arrived at the age of sixteen, I do not 
think we were separated fora day. Both were employed in the 
shop; she selling pies and tarts, and myself delivering them, 
through the medium of a little chip basket, to the customers. 

Annette had grown up a beautiful girl, and was the attraction 
of the quarter ip which we lived. I am inclined to think half the 
patronage my uncle cnjoyed was distinctly waccable to her bright 
eyes and gosy checks. At all events, before she was sixteen, at 
least half a dozen very eligible persons had solicited her hand ; but 
she always excused herself to her father, by saying she would 
marry Bo one whose rank was less than that of a general of divi- 
sion—an answer with which he was very well pleased, as he bad 


rather ambitious views for, her himself, and, furthermore, did not 
care to spare her from behind the counter. 

All this time we were enjoying ourselves mightily, although we 
did not know it,—at least, I did not realize my happiness ; as for 
Annette, she being much more of a woman, at her age, than I a 
man, I cannot speak for her; but we were very loving and very 
familiar, and many a sweet kiss from her ruby lips was mine, that 
some of her father’s customers would have given a handful of 
golden Louis to receive with half the freedom and affection that 
was lavished upon me. 

How long this state of things might have continued, it is hard 
to say ; not a great while, I fancy, for we were fast getting to an 
age when such things are not permitted ; indeed, I had already 
began to notice a diminution on Annette’s part of the display of 
affection of which she had formerly been so liberal. 

About this time, the emperor was preparing for the grand expe- 
dition against Russia, and in the levy for recruits in our quarter, I 
was drawn as a conscript. The idea that we were to be separated, 
first opened our eyes to the real state of our affections, and An- 
nette and myself threw ourselves into each other’s arms, weeping 
and sobbing in the most approved manner, vowing and protesting 
that we would continue to love each other from that moment to 
the final consummation of all things; and, as a clincher upon this, 
the further assurance that we would never, under any circumstan- 
ces, entertain the slightest degree of affection for any other human 
being. 

We had scarcely concluded this little scene, when my uncle en- 
tered, and upon being informed as to the state of affairs, quieted 
our fears by remarking that he should at once procure a substitute, 
as he could not spare me from the shop. He had no sooner turned 
his back to go to an inner room, than we again precipitated our- 
selves into each other’s arms with mutual kisses and congratula- 
tions, in the midst of which my uncle re-entered ; he said nothing, 
but regarding us with a peculiar look, left the shop, and we saw 
no more of him that day. I did not feel very comfortable, for his 
manner alarmed me, and Annette was sure something dreadful 
was about to happen. I tried my best to comfort her, but, at the 
sight of her tears, I could not help roaring and blubbering like a 
great big booby of a boy as I was. In doubt and conjecture, we 
passed the remainder of the day gloomily enough. Nor were our 
fears without foundation; for, upon closing the shop, my uncle 

called me into his private room, and addressed me in the words 
with which this history commences. 

The whole extent of my misfortune forced itself upon me as I 
heard the door close and found myself in the dark wet street. It 
was raining heavily. I glanced up at the little window of An- 
nette’s room, hoping to get a glimpse of her; but all was dark. 
I felt friendless and deserted enough, and, as if the rain did not 
make it sufficiently damp, began to blubber afresh. I am con- 
vinced the tears I shed that day would have filled a moderate- 
sized camp kettle. However, I could not stand there snivelling all 
night; so, with a great deal of hesitation and reluctance, I wan- 
dered slowly toward the rendezvous. But for leaving Annette, I 
should have been overjoyed at the prospect of being a soldier. 
The constant reports and descriptions of battles and victories 
which followed in the train of the emperor, had inflamed the youth 
of France with a wonderful military ardor, and I was by no means 
exempt from the mania for soldicring. But my desire of remain- 
ing with her was so strong that, if the idea of entering the army 
occurred to me, it was only to wish that she could be a soldier 
also. When together, I had no doubt, we could easily conquer 
the world. 

Arrived at the rendezvous, I sneaked in, looking, I dare say, 
ludicrously miserable ; for I was saluted with a loud laugh from 
some half a dozen military gentlemen of all ranks, from a colonel 
to a corporal, who were seated at a long table, drinking poor wine 
and smoking poorer cigars. Without daring to lift my eyes, and 
feeling very sheepish, I seated myself in a dark out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, hoping to escape any farther observation, and was soon com- 
pletely absorbed in the contemplation of my sorrow. But I was 
not destined to be miserable, comfortably, that night, for I was 
speedily aroused from my revery by a staggering slap upon the 
shoulder, which drove every particle of breath out of my body, 
administered by one of the before-mentioned military gentlemen, 
who accosted me in an immensely loud but hearty and good- 
humored tone, which at once inspired me with confidence. 

“Hallo, my lad! you wish to be a soldier, I take it,—volun- 
teer, eh ?” 

“N-arvno, sir. I am a conscript,” I gasped, as soon as my 
breath returned sufficiently to allow of speaking. 

“ A conscript!” he repeated, in surprise. “ Well, you are in a 


| deuce of a hurry; you are not required to present yourself before 

day after to-morrow. Conscripts are not usually so anxious to 
| anticipate the time. I suppose, however, you are desirous of be- 
| coming one of the grand army soon as possible. Why, then, did 
you not volunteer ?”’ 

“So I would, sir, but for |--leaving An-Annette—boo—hoo— 
hoo!” With the remembrance of her, tears and sobs completely 
choked my utterance, 

The officer regarded me with a look of mingled pity and amuse- 
ment, and in # kindly tone, which at once won my heart, he in- 
quired who Annette was, This was a subject upon which I could 
enlarge to any extent, and I poured forth a flood of eloquence 
that must have astonished my worthy comrades. Commencing 
as far back as I could remember, I gave every circumstanee con- 
nected with Annctte, expatiating in glowing terms upon her mira- 
culous beauty, her angelic goodness of heart—not the least part 
of which was her love for me, and wound up with an account of 
the almost fabulous wealth she would receive from her father, whom 
I denounced as the most unnatural baker that ever made a tart; 


who would thus sacrifice the happiness of his child for money, 
This recital of my private history, which was given with all the 
artlessness of verdant youth, raised a smile upon the countenances 
of my auditors; and one colossal captain, with a face as hairy as 
a lion’s, gulping down something less than a gallon of wine, de. 
clared he had been so mach pleased with the narrative that he had 
quite fallen in love with Annette, and should make a point of 
calling upon my worthy friend the baker, that he might receive 
one of those delightful kisses from her own lips, in order to decide 
whether my description was too highly colored or not. 


I was not particularly charmed with this speech, and angrily 
retorted that “she would as coon think of kissing a baboon as 
such a great fuzzy monster as him.” 

“ By Jove!” returned the captain, not at all pleased with tho 
laugh which this speech had raised against him; “ what I said 
was partly in jest, but now I am in earnest, and I will convince 
you to-morrow, my young malapert, that you are not the only one 
who receives favors from the charming Annette.” 

“ You will convince me of no such thing,” I replied, working 
myself into a furious passion. “ You are fitter to frighten chil- 
dren in a wild beast show, than to please such a dear little angel 
as Annette, and, furthermore, I will warn you to be more cautious 
in your remarks concerning her, or else—” 

“ What then 1” 

“T shall give myself the pleasure of poking a sword into that 
overgrown carcase of yours.” 

“ Well done—well done, my little bantam! no fear but you'll 
make a soldier!” shouted the other officers, who had been exces. 
sively amused at my unexpected boldness. The captain, seeing 
that all were in my favor, had the good taste to recover his tem- 
per, and I suddenly found myself quite a lion, and from that time 
was treated with marked respect and consideration. 

The officer who first accosted me, and came so near dislocating 
my shoulder, I discovered to be a colonel of cavalry, and, what 
was more to the purpose, a man of excellent heart, as the many 
favors, for which I afterward became indebted to him, fully proved 
Upon this occasion he took considerable pains to raise my spirits, 
which had fallen below zero, now that my passion was over. 

“Never mind a short separation, my lad,” said he. “ She says 
that she loves you—what more can any reasonable man ask? If 
she remains constant, it is well; if not, it is better; for then you 
will be well rid of a woman who is unworthy the love pf a soldier. 
If she loves you now, will she not love you better when you re 
turn with an epaulet upon your shoulder, a general of division, 
perhaps, and, it may be, with a few of your arms or legs shot of 
in the service of your country ?” 

I could but answer yes ; for what woman would not be better 
pleased with a valiant general for a lover, than a baker's appren- 
tice? As to the wounds, I could hardly bring myself to believe 
but that she would like me quite as well with my full complement 
of legs and arms, as if I were made mince meat off. The idea of 
promotion, however, pleased me greatly, and with charming naivté 
I asked : 

“Do you really think I shall be made a general, and how long 
does it usually take to arrive at that rank ?” 

“Why, really, my friend,” returned the colonel, with a comical 
smile, ‘I will frankly own to you that there is a possibility you 
may never reach that particular giade. As for the time required, 
look at me; I have been sixteen years in the service, and, as you 
perceive, am not a general yet. Let not that dishearten you, how- 
ever; for I have known a general made from the ranks in two 
campaigns.” 

The next day found me one of the grand army, arrayed in en- 
ormous jack boots and spurs, a ponderous sabre swinging and 
jangling at my heels, a smart uniform brilliant with scarlet and 
gold, and a gigantic horse with a gait more like an ox than other 
quadruped with which I am acquainted. You can fancy the ples 
sure I experienced in trotting my unwieldy Bucephalus past the 
shop of the worthy baker, a proceeding which I repeated every 

half hour until we left Paris. Annette was constantly at the wit- 
dow to greet me with a pleasant smile. But her father took good 
care that we should have no opportunity for an interview; be 
could not, however, prevent an infinity of letters passing between 
us, a young friend of mine, an apprentice in the adjoining shop, 
acting as our Mercury. 

The time at length arrived for the army to march. The reg 
ment in which I was placed was one of cavalry, commanded by 
a no less person than my kind friend the colonel ; the third i" 
command being the fuzzy-faced captain, who never entirely for- 
gave what he termed my insolence at the guard house on the fi 
night of our acquaintance. Passing over the events of the glo 
rious march of the grand army into Russia, the most magnificent 
spectacle earth ever witnessed, and also the disastrous — 
therefrom, I will relate one incident only as being at all connect®® 
with Annette, Three weeks had we continued the retreat throug! 
drifts of snow and over bodies of our fallen comrades ; starvate® 
threatening us on the one hand, and clouds of Cossacks hover 
on our flank and rear, and the bitter cold literally strewing © 
route with frozen corpses, Upon this occasion « portion of 
army, about twelve thousand in number, became separated in the 
battles and skirmishes, which were of almost daily occurre®™ 
from the main body, Ney, with his command, was nearly a day , 
march in advance, while a still larger force followed, at about a 
same distance in our rear, The ground occupied by our coc"? 
ment for the night bore fearful evidence of the multicudes ¥™ 
perished from the cold; the gray light of dawn making visi! 
nearly two thousand little mounds of snow, each covering of 


cold 
body of a soldier. Gloomy and desponding, benumbed with os 
and hunger, we endeavored to infuse sufficient life into our frost 


bitten limbs to enable us to resume the weary march. Upon et” 
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side, for hundreds and hundreds of miles, stretched the wintry 
solitudé ; one broad and ghastly trail covered with the corpses of 
men and horses, shattered and abandoned gun-carriages, tattered 
standards trampled into the discolored snow besides the men who 


bore them, marked the track Ney had followed. Onur only hope of | 


safety was in joining him, for the enemy were advancing upon us 
from every side.. With all possible speed we pushed onward, 
abandoning cannon, baggage wagons, even the ambulances and 
the wounded,—everything, in short, that impeded our march. 
The emperor, who had not yet left the retreating army for France, 
was everywhere inspiriting and encouraging the troops, and shar- 
ing equally the hardships and privations with the meanest camp 
follower. About two hours had the toilsome march continued, 
when, upon reaching the brow of a hill, we beheld, directly in and 
upon each side of our path, an army of at least forty thousand 
cavalry and infantry; while beyond, on either side of a defile, 
through which our route lay, was posted an immense park of ar- 
tillery. To advance was our only course. Halting to form in 
closer order, we pressed onward toward the centre of the over- 
whelming force. Rattling volleys of musketry fearfully thinned 
our numbers ; swarms of Cossacks threw themselves again and 
again upon our serried ranks, only to be as often repulsed by our 
sharp bayonets ; while a storm of cannon shot, from the hills be- 


yond, plunged and ricocheted from end to end of our little column, | 


opening frightfal breaches, which were instantly closed up by our | 


men falling in, in still closer order. Without artillery to reply, 
and lacking ammunition, or with fingers too numb to use it, as 
could the well fed and clothed enemy, we could only oppose the 


bayonet to every engine of destruction known to the art of war. | 


With the sharp stecl we pressed onward with desperate haste, | 
crushing or scattering squadron after squadron of the foc from the | 


path of our fierce and bloody despair. 

The Russians, who had anticipated our unconditional surrender, 
were appalled at our unexpected and almost presumptuous cour- 
age. Already we had passed the whole force of infantry, the 
cavalry only being able to hover on our rear, from the nature of 


the ground, we having entered the defile; the artillery alone op- | 


posed our progress, which, sending a storm of canister and grape 
on our devoted ranks, threatened total annihilation. It was neces- 
sary the batteries should be taken. 
longed was the only one of cavalry, consisting originally of a 


The regiment to which I be- | 


thousand sabres; it was now reduced to four hundred. As the 


guns were placed, only cavalry could hope to take them. 
orders were first to storm the battery upon the right, then, if suc- 
cessful, to storm the left, while the infantry marched up to retain 
possession. Making a wide circuit, we came unexpectedly on the 
rear of the first battery ; a short but desperate conflict ensued, and 
the cnemy, to a man, were slaughtered at their guns. Our loss 
had been severe ; but, with the courage of desperation, we wheeled 
to attack the second battery. At that instant, a cannon shot, from 
the opposite hill, passed completely through my horse, barely 
escaping taking my legs with it, and exhausted its force in the 
flank of the colonel’s horse, severely injuring the colonel himself, 
his foot being badly crushed. Before we could disengage our- 
selves from the fallen animals, our regiment was out of sight in 
the smoke of the battle, and we were alone in the battery. 

On one side of the hill, a column of French were rapidly ad- 
vancing to secure the guns. On the other side, considerably 
nearer, the Russians were advancing for the same purpose. The 
fate of the battle evidently depended upon the possession of this 
battery, and from the nearness of the enemy, it was certain they 
would arrive first. 

Simultaneously a thought struck the colonel, who, spite of his 
wounded fuot, was stumping about quite vigorously, and myself. 
Springing to the guns, most of which were already loaded with 
grape, and exerting a strength which, until that moment, I was 
ignorant of possessing, I turned them, one after another, on the 
enemy, while the colonel levelled and fired. The whole thing was 
accomplished so rapidly, and the heavy charges of grape, at short 
range, occasioned such fearful havoc, that the enemy were thrown 
into confusion, and retreated precipitately down the hill; while 
our own troops marched up aud took possession. 

The colonel, from loss of blood and exertion, fainted. I could 
not leave the man, who had been such a good friend, to be tram- 
pled to death in the snow. While hesitating what course to take, 
ariderless horse galloped past. Calling to him, as I was accus- 
tomed to call my own horse, he stopped, looked inquiringly at us, 
neighed and came slowly up to me. Placing the inanimate form 
of the colonel across, before the saddle, I mounted and began to 
look for our regiment. It was nowhere in sight. Thinking it 
might be concealed by the smoke in the valley beneath, I made a 
short cireuit to a hill beyond, that 1 might obtain a better view. 
Thad nearly reached the summit, when, on looking forward, I 
found myself in the presence of the emperor and his staff. I in- 
Stantly turned to retreat, hoping I had been unobserved. But the 
emperor had seen me, and riding up, he demanded what I was 
doing away from my regiment. 

“My horse was shot, your majesty,” I replied. “The one I 
am riding I have but just caught.” 

“And do you think this a time to carry about wounded men on 
ond horse, when you should be fighting ?” he asked, in an angry 


“My colonel was wounded in the battery yonder, and I intend- 
ed but to remove him to a spot where he would not be trampled 


“ Was your colonel in the battery ?” he asked, with animation. 
“Who else was there ?” 

“My colonel and myself,” I replied, 

“You only? Did you turn those guns against the enemy ?” 

“We did, sire,” 


Our | 


A pleasant smile lighted up the countenance of the emperor as 
he replied : 

“ You have done well. I shall remember your colonel. As 
for yourself, here,” and taking a cross of the legion of honor from 
his coat, he presented it to me, with the remark: “ You may be 
a colone! yourself some day, young man.” 

The capture of the battery removed the last obstacle to our ad- 
vance, and the whole force, now reduced to less than five thousand 
men, passed through the defile. Our regiment of cavalry had 
been almost entirely annihilated ; the major was killed, the colo- 
nel wounded, and, of the whole rank and file, we mustered but 
thirty-seven. This small force, not requiring the services of many 
officers, was placed under the command of a lieutenant, and our 
captain was selected, among others, to carry despatches to Paris. 
Here was an opportunity, the first which had presented itself since 
leaving France, of communicating directly with Annette. The 
frost and snow of a Russian winter had not cooled the ardor of 
my affection, but had rather served heighten it. Materials for | 
writing were among the impossibilities ; accordingly, obtaining an 
interview with the captain, I repeated, over and over again, a 
message he promised faithfully to deliver to Annette as soon as he | 
arrived in Paris. Enclosing the precious cross of the legion of | 
honor, together with an enormous lock of my somewhat tangled 
hair, in a strip torn from an old regimental coat, I cntrusted it to 
his care, again and again refreshing his memory by repeating to 
him my message. The certainty that she would hear from me, and 
be made aware of the distinguished honor I had received from the | 
emperor, rendercd me almost as happy as if I were to see her my- | 
self, and it was with feelings of real pleasure I saw the captain 
depart for France. 

Three months elapsed before the skeleton remains of our regi- 
ment entered Paris. The feelings with which I passed through the 
gate, and up the well-known streets, can only be appreciated by 
Tt was like a restoration from 


the men who accompanied me. 
death to life, and to me more than life, for I should see Annette. 
With what anxiety I waited, and how interminable seemed the 
time until we should be reviewed and allowed to depart. For a | 
short period, we were allowed to go whither we chose. Deposit- 


ing my arms in the guard-house, [ rushed out of the building, all 
tattered and shabby as I was, to fly to Annette; but I had reck- 
oned without my host. As I was about to pass the guard at the | 
door, the sentries crossed their muskets before me, and a corporal | 
of the guard stepped up and placed me under arrest. In vain I | 
protested ; I could not even learn with what offence I was charged, 
and soon [ found myself incarcerated in a strong room, with a 
sentry pacing lazily before the door. 

All that day I raved like a maniac ; but night brought me sound 
sleep, and I awoke in the morning much refreshed and with a 
clearer idea of my situation. At first I tried to bribe the sentry, 
but he was incorruptible. In consideration, however, of all the 
money I had about me, he kindly consented to go to Annette, and 
also discover what was to be done with me. He soon returned. 
He had been but partially successful in his efforts ; he indeed saw 
Annette, but not to speak with her. She looked, he said, pale 
and unhappy. From the apprentice in the adjoining shop, our 
former post boy, he learned that the captain had indeed delivered 
the cross and lock of hair, but substituting in the place of my 
message a speech of his own composing, which, however prettily 
it might have been worded, I did not in the least admire ; it being 
to the effect that he had taken the mementoes from my dead body 
on the field of battle, according to a promise exacted of him pre- 
vious to my decease. He also learned that the captain, from the 
time of his arrival in Paris, had been a daily visitor at the baker's, 
and a suitor for the hand of Annette,—a proposition very favor- 
ably entertained by her father. Although she did nothing but 
weep, and utterly refused to think of the captain as a husband, 
she treated him with the greatest consideration as having been my 
As to what was to become of me, he learned that | had 


friend. 
been arrested, by order of the captain, for some imaginary offence, 


what, he could not discover, and was to be sent, on the morrow, 
to the army of the Rhine, without being allowed a moment’s lib- 
erty in Paris. 

The whole thing was now plain to me. I must see Annette, — | 
that, I was determined upon. Again | tried to bribe the sentry ; 
but he was inexorable. ; 

“ What!” he at length exclaimed, in virtuous indignation ; “ do 
you think a soldicr of the empire is to be bribed ! No—no! the 
men who composed the grand army are only to be overcome by 
force.” Having concluded this disclaimer of his corruptibility, 
my worthy friend turned his back on me, with an air of injured in- 
nocence, that he might no longer be troubled with my importunity. 

I was forcibly struck with the soundness of his views, and, step- 
ping up behind him, I floored him in an instant. I must own that 
he came to the ground very easily, and appeared not at all sur- 
prised at the suddenness of the assault. So jumping over his 
prostrate form, | was making off with all possible speed, when his 
voice recalled me. 

“ What sort of a way do you call this to leave a conquered ene- 
my! Don’t you know I am bound to give the alarm?! which | | 
most certainly shall be forced to do.” 

The idea was a good one. Hastening back, spite of his resist- 
ance, which was not very powerful, I made his hands fast to a 
staple in the wall, during which process he abused me in unmea- 
sured terms, winding up by remarking : 

“ You are not at liberty yet, my fine fellow, and what’s more, 
you wont be; for the sentries at the gate will be sure to arrest you, 
I’m happy to say, and I shall take good care to have you under 
lock and key, when I have you in charge again. All that I’m | 
afraid of,” he continued, in a sort of soliloquy, “ is that, instead 
of attempting to go out by the gate, you may take it into your 


head to turn to the right, for about thirty paces, and scale the low 
wall which faces the street, where there are no sentries.”’ 

By a singular coincidence, I did precisely as he was fearful I 
would do, and, to my joy, I found myself at liberty. I hasted 


| down the street toward my former home, and arrived, breathless 
| and trembling with expectation, at the door of the shop. Annette 


was alone; she looked up in surprise at my abrupt entrance. At 
the moment she did not recognize me in my altered and shabby 
dress. But instantly, with a cry between surprise, delight and 
fear, she sprang toward me, and, as of old, we were folded in each 
other’s embrace. 

With hurried words I was recounting the events that led to the 
present state of affairs, when the door was thrown suddenly open, 
and a corporal’s guard, with the captain at their head, filed in, 
and I was a second time under arrest. The captain, feeling that 
any defence would be useless while I was present, hurried me off 
to the guard-house. But Annette, hastily donning her bonnet and 
shawl, and leaving the shop to the protection of the public, fol- 
lowed, keeping close to me and declaring she would never leave 
me until I was released. 

Arrived at the guard-house, I made a frantic attempt to escape, 
but was speedily secured, and hurried toward my old quarters. 
They could not, however, prevent my using my lungs ; for I was 
determined my comrades should know that I was a martyr. We 
had traversed about half the length of the passage, when a sudden 
confusion at the entrance announced something unusual. 

“* Silence !”” exclaimed the guard at the door. ‘ The emperor! 
the emperor!” 

“ Silence !” echoed the captain, vainly endeavoring to put a stop 
to my outcries. 

But [ would not I was wild with rage; 
thousand empcrors were as nothing to me at that moment. 

“ What is all this disturbance ?”’ asked the emperor, of one of 


“The emperor !” 


be silenced ; ten 


his attendants. 
“‘ The re-arrest of an escaped prisoner, your majesty,” replied 


| the captain, endeavoring to hurry me out of sight. 


“ What is his offence !”’ persisted the emperor, noticing the ac- 
tion and fixing his piercing eyes upon him. 

“Insolence to his superior officer,” taltered the captain. 

“ That is not his offénce, your majesty,” boldly ¢xclaimed my 
brave Annette, her pretty face flushed with excitement, and with 
truth beaming from her sparkling eyes. With hurried accents she 
recounted every particular which had led to my arrest, not forget- 
ting to give the reason why the captain wished me out of the way. 

“* What have you to reply to this, sir ‘’’ asked the emperor, in 
an indignant tone and with a withering look. 

“Simply that it is all false,’’ replied the captain, with an attempt 
at boldness which miserably failed. 

999 


“Tt is not false, sire,—it is not false!’ returned Annette, with 


| energy, at the same time drawing my cross from her bosom. 
| “Could the man, whom your majesty thought worthy to receive 
| this cross from your own hands, be guilty of the offence he charges ?”’ 


“Ah!” ejaculated the emperor, in surprise, looking toward me. 
“Did I give this cross, and where ?” 

“In the retreat from Moscow. My colonel and myself turned 
the guns of the enemy’s battery against them, when we were—” 


“T remember,—I remember,”’ interrupted the emperor; and 


| turning to the captain, who, with his face of a beautiful crimson 


hue, was evidently wishing himself in Russia or any other place 
than where he was, he tore the epaulet from his shoulder, remark- 
ihg in a significant tone: “‘ You will take your place in the ranks 
to-morrow.” Then turning to Annette with a pleasant smile, he 
asked: “* What is your lover’s name, my child !” 

“ Pierre Carnot, sire,’’ faltered Annette, blushing at this public 
announcement of her lover. 

“ Well, my child,” he continued, “say to Captain Pierre Car- 
not, fiom me, that he shall have his commission this afternoon.” 

This little incident worked a wonderful revolution in my favor. 
My triend, the baker, suddenly discovered there was a great ditter- 
ence between a hopeless, penniless subaltern and a captain of 
cavalry, wearing a cross of the legion of honor, and possessing a 
commission signed by the emperor's own hand. 

My old friend, the colonel, was in the hospital, and when I 
called on him, which I did the next day, after receiving my com- 
mission and mounting my epaulet, | found his wounded foot near- 
ly well, and himself chuckling over a general's commission, which 
he had just received. 

“ My dear boy!’ he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, as he 
grasped my hand, “to you I owe not only my life, but this com- 
mission.” 

“ Not a bit of it,’ I replied. 
Annette. The emperor never would have thought of vou in the 
world, but for her reminding him of you, and she has sent me to 
command you to appear in person, and in a general’s uniform, to 
express your gratitude in a proper manner, and there can be no 
better opportunity for so doing than to-morrow night, when, you 
must know, our wedding takes place. 

“ Of course,—lI shall be presenut,”* said the delighted colonel. 

“ What did you say became of Annette !” called out one of the 
major’s auditors. 

At that instant the door opened, and a beautiful girl of about 
sixteen, with rosy cheeks and eyes as black as a very large piece 
of jet, multiplied by four, came bounding into the room, with a 
merry laugh, and step as light as a buttertly; but catching sigh 
of the number of visitors, she blushed vigorously, dropped her 
bright, roguish eyes, and instantly darted out again. 

“Annette! Annette!” called the major. But Annette did not 
choose to hear. “ There, gentlemen,”’ he continued, “ you have 
the exact picta ec of what her mother was at her age. De you 
wonder at my talling in love with her!” 


“You owe the commission to 
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VIEWS IN QUEBEC. 

The present series of beautiful views, 
representing some of the most interesting 
localities in the city of Quebec, was drawn 
from nature and engraved expressly for 
the pages of the Pictorial. The city of 
Quebec occupies the extremity of the point 
of land which terminates at the junction 
of the St. Lawrence and St. Charles Riv- 
ers, about three hundred and forty miles 
from the mouth of the former. The pop- 
ulation of the city is somewhere between 
thirty and forty thousand. It is located 
on an elevated ridge of land, terminating 
in the angle formed by the junction of 
the rivers above mentioned, the apex of 
which bears the name of Fort Diamond, 
and is nearly three hundred and forty feet 
above the level of the river. On this 
point stands the citadel, which is delineat- 
ed with spirit in our fifth engraving. The 
scenery here is bold and striking. The 
fortifications and barracks crowning the 
highest point are defined sharply against 
the sky, and the appearance of the upper 
town is strikingly picturesque. To the 
steep rocks forming a natural fortification, 
the engineers have applied the resources of 
their art so as to render them as impregna- 
ble as the rock of Gibraltar. Below, and 
skirting the water, lies the lower town, 
while the river, bearing on its breast a 
heavy fleet of steamers and sailing vessels, 


rolls its deep tide onward towards the 
ocean. The tall shaft seen among the 
trees is the monument to Wolfe and Ment- 
calm, in the governor's garden, delincated 
on a larger scale in our third engraving. 
Both Wolfe and Montcalm perished on the 
field of battle im 1759, when Quebec was 
taken from the French by the British. 
General James Wolfe was the ton of 
Licutenant-General Wolfe, and was born 
at Westerham, in the county of Kent, in 
1726. He early adopted the profession 
of arms, from enthusiastic love of it, and 
a burning aspiration for military ziory. 
He possessed every requisite for a brilliant 
military carcer—energy, gallantry and a 
chivalric cast of character. At the age of 
twenty he was already distinguished, and 
he served in Germany with great credir. 
His talents commended him to the notice 
of the elder Pitt, and when the expedi- 
tion against Quebec was decided on, he 
was appointed to the command. The 
bold plan which achieved the victory was 
entirely his own. The English army em- 
barked in boats on the St. Lawrence, ap- 

hed the city unsuspected by the foe, 
and effected a landing by scaling the pre- 
cipitous Heights of Abraham, to the west 
of the place. Holding commissions and 
in the ranks of the invading army were 
some of the best and bravest of New 
Engiand’s sons. Jt was while floating 
down the St. Lawrence, on the night be- 
fore the attack, that Wolfe read or repeat- 
ed Gray’s Elegy, and remarked to one 
of his officers: “Jthad rather be the au- 
thor of that poem than the congueror of 
yonder city toamorrow.” The French, 
sstounded at the presence of an 


PRESCOTT GATE, QUEBEC, FROM WITHOUT. 


CATHEDRAL AND MARKET SQUARE, QUEBEC. 


on the Plains of Abraham, flew to arms 
to repel the attack, but they were beaten 
at all points. In the heat of the conflict, 
Wolfe received two balls, one in his wrist 
and the other in his body. Falling into 
the arms of his soldiers, he was carried 
out of the fire a short distance to the rear, 
As he lay fainting on the field, a lond 
shont rallied his expiring énergies. The 
ery of “they run” fell apon his ear, 
“Who ran?” eagerly inquired the dying 
general. “The French !’”’ was the reply. 
“ Thank God,” said Wolfe. “TI die con. 
tent,” and almost instantly expired. The 
French commander, the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, mortally wounded in the same bat- 
tle, died thanking God that he should not 
survive the defeat of the French arms, 
oo was taken September 13, 1759, 
olfe was but thirty years old. A mag- 
nificent monument was erected to his 
memory by the British government in 
Westminster Abbey—for England cannot 
be accused of being ungrateful when for- 
tunate soldiers, as Marlborough, Nelson 
and Wellington are the idols of their coun- 
try. In this monument the names of the 
French and English generals are united in 
honor, as they were united in death, 
though one perished in the arms of victo- 
ry, and the other in the shadow of defeat, 
The city of Quebec is, as we have remark- 
ed, divided into the upper and lower towns, 
The dd tows lies wholly 
without the walls, and its 
streets are narrow, dirty and 
irregular, reminding one very 
strongly of portions of the 
city of Edinburgh in Scot- 
land. The ascent from the 
lower to the upper town, 
which crosses the lines of for- 
tification, is by flights of 
steps. The traveller, on 
landing in the city, finds him- 
self in the lower town, with 
the fortress, grim with its 
threatening batteries, frown- 
ing three hundred and fifty 
feet above him. Winding his 
way through the narrow and 
steep streets we have noticed, 
with quaint, antique and pic- 
turesque stone buildings on 
either hand, he reaches the for- 
tified barrier, and enters the 
upper town by the Prescott 
gate, shown in our first en- 
graving. ‘The contrast be- 
tween the two parts of the 
city will here strike him for- 
cibly. There is a passuge- 
way for carriages through the 
Prescott gate. This, and the 
four other gates, are constant- 
ly — by sentries night 
aud day. This military prep- 
aration is a novelty to the 
eyes of a visitor from the 
States, but it harmonizes with 
the character of the city, and 
invests it with a peculiar inter- 
est. In both the upper and 
lower town, the buildings are 
entirely of stone, and many 
of the private residences in 
the former, as well as all the 
public buildings, are 1oofed 
with tin plates, which send a 
thousand reflected rays in the 
sunshine, stamping the city 
with a peculiar individuality. 
The streets are paved or 
macadamized, and are well 
kept and clean. The most 
prominent object which ar- 
rests the attention of the 
stranger, after his pursing 
through the Prescott gate, are the Parlia 
ment buildings, which are on the right. 
The walls are built of ‘stone, and stund 
firmly, though the interior was destro 
by fire a few years ago. Our second view 
represents the market square and the 
French cathedral, a picturesque and prom- 
inent edifice, which cannot fail to be re- 
garded as avery fine structure. ‘This 
square is in the highest part of the 
city. Opposite the church, and not shown 
in our engraving, are the Jesuit barracks. 
The court-house is a plain, neat and sub- 
stantial building, not unlike many of our 
United States court-houses. Passing 
through the city to the St. Louis gate, 
we emerge upon the Plains of Abraham, 
the scene of Wolfe’s death and of a mon- 
ument to his memory, depicted in our last 
engraving. This monument bears two 
inscriptions. That on the western side 
reads: “ Here died Wolfe, vietorious, 
September 13, 1759.” ‘That on the 
sue is; “This pillar was erected by the 
British army in Canada, A, D., 1844, 
His Kxcellency, Licutenant General Sit 
Benjamin D’ Urban, G. C. B., K. C. H., 
K. C. 'T., ete., commander of the forces, 
to replace that erected by Governor Gen- 
eral Lord Aylmer, G, B., in 1832, 
which was broken and defaced, and is de- 
posited beneath.” Quebec has been styled, 
and very appropriately, the Gibraltar of 
America, and is neariy as impregnab¢ 
as a place can well be, though ‘ nothing 
is impossible to him who wills.” Some 
idea may be formed of the vast extent of 
the artiticial defences of this natural 
stronghold, when it is borne in mind ar 
the citadel covers am area of forty seres 
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The line of the fortifications stretches near- 
across the peninsula, and all the works 
are constencted on the best principle and 
the most gigantic seale. The public build- 
ings, the churches, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, with the exce tion, aps, 
of the cathedral we have depicted, are ra- 
ther substantial than elegant. Neatness 
and solidity aré also characteristic of the 
private ences. The whole place has 
an old world air about it. There are three 
nonneries in the city, one of which, the 
Hotel Dien, is a hospital. The French 
college, a Catholic institution, enjoys a 
high repute. It has a principal, professors 
of theology, rhetoric and mathematics, 
with five regents for the Latin and Greek 
classics. There are also in Quebec a royal 
mmar school, a classical academy, a 
national school, and a number of private 
educational institutions for both sexes. 
The Royal Institution for the Advance of 
Learning, the Literary and Historical So- 
ciety, the Mechanics’ Institute, and the 
Pahlic City Library deserve honorable 
mention. here are some manufactories 
in Quebec; many fine ships have been 
built here, and the community is flourish- 
ing and industrious. The climate is 
healthy, although the inhabitants are sub- 
ject to vicissitudes of heat and cold durin 
the year, which requires care in the article 
of dress. They have, in fact, Italian sum- 
mers and Russian winters. 
The St. Lawrence is early, in 
winter, closed by ice; snow 
falls to a great depth, and the 
frost spirit asserts its empire 
for many months. During 
the summer, on the other 
hand, the heat is sometimes 
almost tropical. A large pro- 
portion of the population is 
of French extraction, and this 
gives a lively tone to society. 
The gentlemen and ladies of 
French descent, whom you 
meet in the higher circles of 
society, are even more polish- 
ed than the Parisians of the 
present day. They have pre- 
served the social traditions, 
the usages and manners of 
the old regime, which the new 
school of the revolution and 
the empire extinguished and 
replaced in France. The 
manners of some of the Ca- 
nadian ladies lead back the 
imagination to the Court of 
Versailles in the days of Ma- 
rie Antoinette, or to the yet 
more gallant circles of pre- 
ceding reigns. The English 
in Quebec are a high-toned 
and substantial people, and 
certainly nowhere in British 
America is better society to 
be met with than in this pic- 
turesque northern capital. 
The trade of the city is quite 
extensive, and it enjoys great 
business facilities. Vessels 
of the largest tonnage can 
reach the quays. The harbor, 
which lies between the city 
and the island of New Or- 
leans, is very large and com- 
modious. McCulloch says 
that Quebec “engrosses al- 
most the entire trade of the 
province with the mother 
country, the West Indies, etc., 
and is annually resorted to 
by vast numbers of immi- 
grants who partly scttle in 
Canada, but mostly re-emi- 
to the United States. 
thas a regular intercourse, by means of 
steamers, with Montreal, and other ports 
higher up the St. Lawrence, and with Hali- 
fax and other ports on the Atlantic. Still, 
Wwever, it must not be forgotten that, in 
80 far as the United Kingdom is concern- 
ed, the trade with Canada and Quebec is 
wholly forced and factitious, and is not a 
scource of profit, but the reverse.” We 
ve thus sketched rapidly some of the 
principal features of this interesting city. 
t receives annually many visitors from 
the United States, but not near so many 
4&3 it would were its attractions known. 
tourist to the north, with a little time 
at his disposal, should fail to visit Quebec. 
se who are projecting a foreign tour, 
and wish for a foretaste of foreign travel, 
cannot do better than to cross the line, 
and climb the streets of the great Canadian 
city. Within a comparatively short dis- 
tance ot Boston and New York—close at 
dif we reckon only time—they may 
Place themselves in a locality wh'ch will 
— all the charms of sovelty, and of a 
Ctrical contrast to familiar scenes. 
view of Cape Diamond fiom the St. 
wrence is alone worth the trouble and 
expense of the journey. The environs of 
Quebec, too, are quite inviting and pic- 
uc. Here you see villages almost 
Wholly French, and buildings which exact- 
resemble those in the rural districts of 
fas ce ; barns thatched with straw ; strange 
ming implements, and, above all, a peo- 
who do not speak English, but use a 
¥ of the musical language of la Belle 
France. Quebec and its environs are v 
in winter, but one must have a 
of nerve to encounter the climate. 
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THE FRENCH LOAN. 

The eagerness with which the masses of 
the French people subscribe to the national 
loans asked for by the emperor is remark- 
able, though unmistakably characteristic. 
As many of our readers may not be aware 
how these loans are raised, we copy, from 
the letter of a Paris correspondent of the 
Pennsylvania Enquirer, the following ac- 
count of the plan adopted for a similar ob- 
ject on a former occasion :—“‘ On that oe- 
casion, persons wishing to subseribe to the 
loan were furnished with tickets, one only 
to each individual, and were obliged to 
Jmre queue, that is, form a line, and wait 
their turns at the offices of subscription. 
They began to collect as early as four 
o’clock, A. M., and during the interval, un- 
til the books were opened, a brisk trade in 
places was driven. Considerable sums 
were paid for advance places in the queue. 
Stopping a few hours at Havre, about 
three months since, on my way to Paris, [ 
fell into conversation with an intelligent 
French gentleman on various topics, and 
among others, the last loan. He told me 
that when the books were opened at Havre, 
nothing could exceed the eagerness of ail 
classes, and particularly of the humbler 
classes, to secure a place upon the regis- 
ter. Mechanics, servant girls, beggars, 
sour, at least, in appearance, were seen in 
the long queue, waiting their turns, with 


their little heaps ot coin, not always so 
very little either, tied up in handkerchiefs, 
stockings and rags ot every description. 
Joy was depicted upon every one who 
secured a place on the ‘big book,’ while 
those who were excluded, from the excess 
of the offers over the demands of loan, 
retired homeward with sad faces, as if 
from the obsequies of a near relative. 
This system of popular loans is the grand 
coup-d’@at of Napoleon III. It has opened 
for its treasury resources perfectly inex- 
haustible, while it has attached the masses 
of the nation to his government, by the 
s rongest of all ties—those of pecuniary 
irterest. It will be difficult to overthrow 
*& government which has its guarantee in 
the purses of the million; and even should 
another dynasty succeed that of Napolega, 
tre loans will still be an element of sfa- 
bility, since one of the first acts of the new 
government would necessarily be the rati- 
fication of the public debt. Napoleon UI. 
has, therefore, done an invaluable service, 
not only to himself, but to France, to all 
future time. In this instance a national 
debt may be truly said to be a national 
blessing, inasmuch as it interests the en- 
tire nation in the stability and permanence 
of its government.” This event is a most 
important one, in several points of view. 
It shows how abundant the resources of 
France are; and it shows, moreover, that 
the French people not only tacitly acquiesce 
in the rule of Louis Napoleon, but that they 
a’e ready to sustain his throne. Fora long 
period—so long, at least, as Louis lives 
and governs wisely (and it is his imterest 
to do the latter), the internal prosperity of 
France will be undisturbed by revolutions, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TIS THE LAST RAY OF SUNSHINE. 


BY WILLIAM B. LEARY. 


°Tis the last ray of sunshine 
That peeps o'er the hills, 
That sadly entwineth 
The hearts that it chills. 
No red light is streaming, 
No bright beam is nigh, 
To cheer up the sad heart, 
Or weep for its sigh. 


And darkness is coming 
To sadden the heart, 

The sunbeams have vanished, 
Tis time to depart. 

And soon it will leave thee 
In sorrow and pain; 

That last ray of sunshine 
Shall ne’er beam again. 


And thou shalt soon follow 
That bright beaming ray, 
As the flowers of spring-time 
That live for a day. 
Prepare thyself, then, 
That no darkness or gloom 
May encounter thy footsteps 
When thou meetest thy doom. 
— 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


TREASURE TROVE: 
—oR,— 
THE GOLDEN GATE OPENED. 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

“To-morrow we shall land.” 

A joyous announcement to any tempest-tossed mortal, but it 
was especially so to Col. Stevenson and his command, after a 
tedious passage from New York to the then rarely visited shores 
of California. Enlisted in the “Empire city,” the regiment em- 
braced nearly every variety of character, which the long passage 
around Cape Horn had fully exhibited. A few, too indolent for 
the toils of an honest livelihood, had evidently enrolled themselves 
in the hope of an easy vagabondage ; others, fond of daring ad- 
venture, exulted at the exciting prospect of stirring life, free from 
the restraints of civilization ; and many, very many, had joined the 
regiment, because to them any position in a strange land was 
preferable to their home-existence. 

Charles Eynard was one of this latter class. A graduate of 
Columbia College, he had entered upon the practice of law in 
New York city with the most flattering prospects. Clients multi- 
plied, and he would soon have amassed a fortune, had he not met 
with a young lady of Brooklyn, who awakened emotions previ- 
ously unknown. She reciprocated his affection, and they soon 
loved with that indescribable attachment, born in the heart, in- 
effaceable as it is engrossing. A beautiful, accomplished, true- 
souled girl was Fannie Raymond, but there was no reason to hope 
that her wealthy father would give her hand to a young lawyer, 
so Charles persuaded her to take that fatal step, a clandestine 
marriage. As they had expected, Mr. Raymond refused to see 
his daughter or her husband, but the young couple, buoyant with 
hopes of a reconciliation, were none the less happy. Charles 
leased a handsome house, where he was so petted by his bride, 
that his clients soon began to grumble at his absence from his 
business. What cared he, if Fannie smiled ! 

Months glided away in happiness ; nor can any day-dreamer, in 
his most gorgeous dream of happiness, vision purer felicity than 
theirs. But when New Year’s day arrived, bills came in from all 
quarters, and Charles Eynard started from his delirium of enjoy- 
ment into stern sanity. The dream was dissolved ! 

Removing imto a smaller house, Charles Eynard hoped to 


for usurious interests, with Shylock-like lawyer's fees, swallowed 
up his earnings, and fettered his progress. He was a father; he 
possessed that trinitarian poctry of existence—a wife, a child and 
a home. His son was the incarnation, the embodiment of the 
the heart thoughts of himself and wife—the ideal affection of two 
wedded hearts wrought into palpable life—but soon, father wife, 
and son wanted food ! 

Sitting down in his now clientiess office, he addressed letters to 
those on whose friendship he had claims, which he fancied would 
not be despised ; but the responses showed him that there is little 
dependence to be placed on friends. One was in difficulties him- 
self, another had nothing to spare, another advised prudence, an- 
other abused his wife’s father, but no one gave him a copper. 
They all told the same plausible, lying tale, and but added to 
Eynard’s humiliation. As to Mr. Raymond, he was a miser. 
There are fewer misers, as there are fewer hypocrites in the world, 
than people generally believe. Yet there are misers—imen whose 
being is buried in money, who have no pulse of love, no aspirations 
of religion, save for gold. Such was Mr. Raymond, director in 
mauy boards, vet deaf to the cry of destitution from his son-indaw. 

At last, after a sleepless night, Charles Eynard went out early 
in the morning, determined to throw himself into the broad tide of 
the Hudson from Castle Garden. Providentially, there was a 
boat load of recruits embarking from the Battery Bridge, on their 
way to California, where they were to serve “ until the close of the 
war,” aud the sengeant jestingly asked him to enlist. Without a 
moment's thought, he seized at this offer of expatriation. An 
hour afterwards he was on board the ship, where he enlisted as 


Charles Clark; then wrote his wife a sad letter of farewell, care- 
fully concealing his new position and his destination. He also 
wrote a bitter letter to Mr. Raymond, commanding him to take 
his daughter home, which the hard-hearted miser did, when he 
found Eynard had really gone “to parts unknown.” Poor Fan- 
nie! She had known her husband’s troubles, and the only conso- 
lation was the consciousness that he had ever loved her. Alas! 
some may underrate the power of money, others may affect to 
despise it, but human happiness is too often dependent upon it. 
Here were two fond hearts severed, and from no fault of theirs. 


Education (no thanks to our legislative jurists) cannot be levied 
upon, and the accomplishments of “Clark” soon attracted the 
attention of his colonel, who appointed him sergeant quarter-mas- 
ter. This removed him from the degrading duties to which a pri- 
vate soldier is subject, and by his attention to the duties of his 
office, he not only won the confidence, but the esteem of his supe- 
riors. Of course, the barrier of rank remained between them, yet 
they saw his mental ability, and gave him free access to their 
libraries. A good classical scholar, he was enabled by the aid of 
books to master the Spanish language, and to familiarize himself 
with the strange land whither they were bound. 

“ Navarette’s Digest of Spanish Discoverics ” had been present- 
ed to Colonel Stevenson by some kind friend, and the sad-hearted 
soldier read with interest of those daring followers of Columbus 
to the new world. Some sought the famed fountain of “ Bayuca,” 
which gave perpetual youth to those who bathed in it; others 
wished to discover the famed “ Cibola,” where the houses were 
roofed with plates of gold. 
record in the narratives of these “ conquadistores,” who had fol- 
lowed the setting sun in quest of “ El Dorado,” than that of Juan 
Rodriguez Cabrillo, the first European who ascended the Pacific 
coast. “ Ah, me,” murmured Eynard (or rather Clark) to himself 
as he closed the work, “would that I was animated by the hopes 
of discovering mines of wealth, wherewith I could return to those 
I love.” 

“ To-morrow we shall land,” said the captain of the vessel, as 
Point Lobos loomed up in the distance, and soon they hailed a 
coaster, in the hope of obtaining information. The frightened 
Californian lowered his “ dug-out,” and came on board, but no 
one could converse with him, until “ Clark ” made practical use of 
his Spanish studies. All were delighted, for they learned they 
could land without opposition. Once on shore, with their cannon 
and other munitions of war, all Mexico might attack them, if 
agreeable. 

“That ‘Clark’ is a valuable man,” remarked Col. Stevenson 
that day at dinner, “ but he appears sadly depressed at times.” 

“Yes,” replied Captain ——, “probably some love affair.” 
Poor fellow, he himself had left New York because an avaricious 
brother-in-law refused to aid him in business transactions, and 
thus threw him into insolvency. A few months, and he was buried 
at Los Angelos, leaving his widow to mourn his loss until she fol- 
lowed him to the grave. 

Morning came, and as the vessel passed through the strait 
known as the “ Golden Gate,” little did the volunteers dream that 
to them it would prove a golden gate indeed. Indeed, they were 
almost sadly displeased at the scene of desolation around them. 
San Francisco was then the small hide-trading “ adobe ” village 
of Yerba Buena, nestled in at the base of the sand hills, which 
looked very unlike the “land of promise ”’ so poetically described 
by their recruiting officers in New York. There was not much 
time for reflection, however, as the large armament had to be 
landed. “Clark’s” knowledge of Spanish was invaluable, not 
only to the officers of his own regiment, but to Colonel Mason, of 
the regular army, who commanded that military district. 

When General Kearney came, as governor of the new territory, 
he found “ Clark ” the most useful man in his government. Nomi- 
nally stationing him under Major Hardie, at the old “ Presidio 
Barracks,’”’ General Kearney employed him as a confidential mes- 
senger, sending him in various directions with his orders. These 
journeys led the exile through the fertile valleys of the Sacramento 


Nor was there a more interesting 


” 


| and the San Joaquin, where gorgeous wild flowers were generated 
weather the storm of debt. But it was in vain that he essayed, | 


in a soil of virgin richness, unturned as yet by the bright plough- 
share. Sometimes his path would wind along the slope of a broad 
hill scatteringly decked with tall pines of exquisite symmetry, 
and then he would descend into a ravine so densely wooded that 
he would at every moment expect to see a grizzly bear peer from 
the matted undergrowth. Then, at a dirty “ rancheria,” he would 
enjoy the hospitable feast of beef-ribs, “ tortillas” and “ frijoles.”’ 
The “Missions” were “ Clark’s”’ favorite resting-places, and 
often did he think of those days when around them were gathered 
happy communities of Indians, rescued by the priests from savage 
debasement. It was a sad day for old California when the Span- 
ish government, longing to finger the profits, sent out to these 
Missions “ gonerbadores,”’ to whom was entrusted the chief author- 
ity in matters temporal, while the good “ padres” were restricted 
to spiritual affairs. The poor neophytes were soon driven back into 
barbarism, leaving only the ruined Missions, and their traditions, 
to tell of their prosperous days. Falling in the social scale, their 
half naked descendants subsisted upon the roots dug from the soil 
replete with treasure of which they knew nothing, and which 
would have been valueless to them had they known of its existence. 
Months passed away, and in the spring of 1848 “ Clark” was 
somewhat indisposed, The surgeon at the “ Presidio” reported 
that he needed rest, and Colonel Mason ordered him to “ Sutter's 
Fort,” to take command of a detachment stationed there, the offi- 
cer having been sent with the rest of the garrison to Sonoma, 
This fort was the home of Captain Sutter, a brave Swiss, who had 
obtained a large grant of land from Alvarado, the then Mexican 
governor. His stronghold was constructed of brick, with towers 


and batteries, mounted with cannon purchased from hide-gathering 


vessels from Yankee land. Martial law prevailed, and about two 
hundred Indians were regularly at work. 

Captain Sutter took a great fancy to “ Clark,” and one day in- 
sisted on his joining him ina trip up the hills to inspect a nev 
saw-mill at Coloma. It had been built by a Mr. Marshall, but dic 
not work over well, as the “ race’”’ was too contracted. To enlarg» 
its capacity the water was let directly into it, and as “ Clark ” wa; 
examining the action of the current, he discovered something glis. 
tening in the mud. What could it be? Catching up a handfu| 
of mud, he washed out several of the shining lumps. “ Eurcka!” 


The honest Swiss and his enterprising millwright at first though: 
the sergeant quarter-master was mad, but he soon convinced then, 
that it was gold—that the whole soil teemed with the coveted ore. 

“ My good friend,” exclaimed Sutter, “ you shall have one half.”’ 

“Stop,” said Marshall, “don’t say a word about it till I ge: 
Col. Sutter’s grist-mill done. If there’s gold to be got for the 
digging, men wont build water-wheels at eight reals a day.” 

When they reached the fort that night, “ Clark” received a let- 
ter from his commanding officer, enclosing him, as a mark of ap- 
proval for good conduct, ten town lots in “ Yerba Buena.” These, 
Eynard at once saw would be valuable if a portion of Californiy 
turned out to be a succession of caves of Aladdin, and with a letter 
of thanks he forwarded his real name, that his title might be duly 
recorded by the alcalde. That night he dreamed that he had 
erected a fort upon these lots, into which he was wheeling lumps 
of gold, while his wife kept watch at the door. His wife! Alas, 
when he awoke and found it a dream ! 

“Is Sergeant Eynard here ?” asked a keen, legal looking man, 
as he alighted one night at the fort. 

“ That is my name, sir,” replied Charles Eynard. 

“You own ten lots of land in San Francisco, I believe ?” 

T do—ten lots.” 

“Will you take ten thousand dollars for them ?”’ 

Ten thousand dollars! Half of that sum would have relieved 
him from all his pecuniary difficulties in New York, and have kept 
him along swimmingly. Now it was, as it were, thrown at him. 
But the thought then struck him, that if the lots were not of im- 
mense value, so high an offer would not have been made. The 
would-be purchaser saw his hesitation, and eagerly exclaimed : 

“ Say fifteen thousand, then.” 

But Eynard would not sell until he had seen them, and as in 
addition to his military dutics he was making an average sum 01 
two hundred dollars a day, he determined to keep along where he 
was. One by one, he saw his old companions pass on to the dig- 
gings, having deserted in their thirst for gold, and he had but few 
comrades when the regiment was mustered out of service by “ De- 
partment Order, No. 50,” dated August 7, 1848. 

Eynard was again free ; not only free, but wealthy. On visiting 
San Francisco, he found that his lots were in the very heart of the 
embryo city, and soon disposed of them at ten-fold what was first 
offered him for them. ‘His ambition was gratified, but his heart 
yearned for home. 

In 1849, Charles Eynard, Esq., was one of the passengers in the 
“California,” homeward bound. On the Atlantic side, he found 
an old Brooklyn acquaintance acting as purser of the steamer, 
who greeted him as one risen from the tomb. 

“ Why, Eynard, is that you? We have all thought you dead, 
man, since your pretty wife came back to her father, dressed in 
deep mourning. Why, I saw her in widow’s weeds not a month 
since, and well did they become her.” 

A few days more, and the impatient Eynard saw with delight 
the well-remembered scenery of the “ Narrows.” 

“ Any news?” he inquired of the purser, who was perusing the 
“Herald” of the day previous. 

“Not much—yes, there is, though. [He reads.] ‘Stocks are 
down; the Treasurer of the Grand Junction Trunk Railroad has 
cleared out, and we regret to learn that Jacob Raymond, Esq., is 
likely to be a loser.’ That’s your father-in-law, Eynard.” 

About two o’clock that afternoon a bearded and whiskered indi- 
vidual, carrying a heavy carpet-bag, entered the broker's office of 
Mr. Raymond. The old gentleman was conversing with a well 
known notary public, who said : 

“J must protest the notes, then. Yet I dislike to do it.” 

“And I,” replied Raymond, “ see a life-toil swept away. Six — 
thousand dollars would pay these notes; but these newspaper re- 
ports have so destroyed confidence, that I don’t believe a man in 
Wall Street would lend me a tenth of that sum.” 

“J will—the whole of it!” coolly remarked the stranger. 

“ And who are you ?” exclaimed the notary. 

“ Charles Eynard, Mr. Raymona’s son-in-law.” 

“No jesting,” sharply replied the notary. “I know your cit- 
cumstances, for I have protested your paper.” 

“ Begone,” said the angry broker. “ I had—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Eynard, “ you had no such hopes, any 
more than you had of having me enter with this load of pure gold. 
Take it for my wife’s board bill. I have more in the steamer.” 

Ere the sun had set, as Fannie Eynard was gazing vacantly 
from the window of her father’s house, not even heeding the prattle 
of her son, who sat playing with some pewter soldiers at a table, 
she saw the old gentleman approach, accompanied by a commonly 
dressed man, who had a wilderness of whiskers masking the lowe" 
part of his face, while a slouched hat concealed his eyes. She 
feared he had come home, as she had seen her husband, in charge 
of a deputy sheriff. ‘The door opened, She could not raise her 
eyes, but soon she heard a well-remembered voice exclaim, “ Fan- 
nie! my own Fannie!” And she was folded to the heart of her 
long lost husband. With softened, yet joyful hearts, their days 
have since been passed in domestic enjoyment, consecrated by the 
blessings of the poor, who have received a goodly share of the 
wealth brought home by the discoverer of gold in California. 
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THE MIDDLESEX CANAL. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

Tne Middlesex Canal has “gin eout’”—“ snaked ont” would 
be a more appropriate expression. Where late a tranquil water- 
course reflected in its polished mirror the green banks, the over- 
arching foliage, the light bridges, the rustic farm-houses, all the 
magical incidents of summer scenery; or, in winter, a bright ser- 
pentine belt of steel sustained a thousand gay forms of skaters, 
skimming along with the rapidity of swallows, there is only a dull 
gravelly or sandy furrow, like the dry moat of some abandoned 
fortress of the olden time. The Moorish arch on the Brooks es- 
tate, at Medford, no longer sees its inverted counterpart below. 
The useless locks stand gray and dry at intervals along the route. 
The good old Middlesex Canal, the gigantic enterprise of its day, 
that respectable line of communication between Boston and Low- 
ell, is no more. It was too slow for this fast age, and it has been 
sacrificed to the spirit of progress. And it has been suffered to 
die 

** Without the meed of one melodious tear.” 

There are no water-nymphs in America, no stromkerls or boys 
of the stream, else the sacrilege might have been bewailed in 
strains of touching melody. We are not sure, however, that any 
spirits were ever appropriated to canals. They were the invention 
of the Chinese, and the pets of the Dutch—and who ever heard 
of a Chinese or Dutch water-nymph or fairy ? 

Very pleasant was voyaging on the Middlesex Canal in the 
olden time, in fine weather. Your progress was slow, but it was 
sure. Three miles an hour was about the maximum. It was a 
good day’s work to go from Boston to Lowell. Youembarked at 
Charlestown in a trim-built barge with a very comfortable cabin 
occupying near all the length of the craft inboard, drawn by two 
horses harnessed tandem. At the very outside you entered a 
lock. The gates enclosed you in a damp wooden receptacle, and 
you seemed to be hopelessly lost to society in the bottom of a 
mouldy chest. But right ahead of you the water came sizzling 
and streaming down from above, and you gradually found your- 
self rising in the world, finally coming up to quite a respectable 
elevation. Then the gates swung open; the horses were put to, 
and you resumed your voyage. Slowly moved the laden boat 
through the still water, between smiling hedge-rows, through 
patches of woodland, under low bridges, and past pleasant villag- 
es, with delicious glimpses all along of charming, romantic, or 
pastoral scenery. Sometimes the canal widened into a miniature 
lake, mirroring the azure vault of heaven, and the bending foliage 
of the surrounding trees. Ever and anon a “ sail ahead ” would 
appear in the shape of a vast flat-boat, laden with flour or lumber, 
or the produce of some of the nascent factories, or it may be a 
huge raft of timber came floating down with two or three mariners 
in charge, an old spavined horse dragging the establishment along. 
Many points on the line were exceedingly picturesque. One, in 
particular, was quite charming—the place where the canal skirted 
Horn Pond at a much higher elevation, and you looked down 
through the button-wood trees on the broad expanse of water, 
with its little wooded islet in the centre, and across to the moun- 
tain that guarded and guards, like a giant sentinel, its southern 
shores. In fact, a panorama of the Middlesex Canal, after the 
fashion of Banvard’s Mississippi, would have been by no means 
an uninteresting exhibition. 

But the condition of this pleasure was fine weather. To em- 
bark on the “raging canawl,” in a storm, required a hardihood 
and nerve vouchsafed to few. Then furious waves, at least an 
inch in height, disturbed the usually placid surface of the water. 
The little ponds into which the canal frequently widened realized 
the descriptions of a mud-puddle in a thunder-storm, to be found 
in ancient poetry. Your safety depended on the strength of the 
tow-rope, the skill of the rider-boy, the docility of the horses, the 
vigor of the mariner with the setting-pole, and the experience and 
energy of the captain, who usually managed the helm. ‘The cap- 
tain, the ruling spirit of the elements combined in canal voyaging, 
must needs be an “ancient mariner” of unequivocal force of 
character. Fabius told the Roman Senate—and a very sensible 
gentleman was that same Fabius—that any of the sailors could 
steer in pleasant weather, but when a storm had arisen, and the 
deep was disturbed, then the helm required a strong hand. This 
was emphatically true of canal navigation. In pleasant weather, 
the very cabin boy could steer; in a storm, it took a man, and he 
“ couldn’t hardly.” 

We never saw one of those noble canal-boats, breasting gallant- 
ly the fury of a summer storm, the ripples flashing round her 
bows, the cabin windows all closed, the captain in his “sou’west- 
er,” standing to the tiller like a Trojan, the man in the pea-jacket 
with his “ settin’-pole ” well “ for’ard,” and the boy bending over 
the neck of his drenched leader, without a thrill of that pleasure 
which sublime spectacles awaken, without a glow of that enthu- 
siasm which the contemplation of high courage imparts. On 
went the gallant boat. It mattered not that the dripping branches 
sent down showers of rain on the head of the devoted boy, it 
mattered not if there was a perceptible oscillation in the boat—its 
progress was onward, for every being connected with the establish- 
ment, boy on horseback, man with setting-pole, “cap’n” with 
helm, felt the awful responsibility that devolved on him. The 
hoats generally got through safely, though doubtless some were 
lost, and went down with theireprecious burthen to the depth of 
that relentless canal, and were never recovered till the water was 
drawn off. We expect some thrilling revelations were made when 
the heart of that mysterious canal was compelled to give up its 
hidden secrets, What wealth was strewn along that furrow !— 
lost jacknives embedded in the sand—copper coins and pistareons 


—rings from the fingers of careless beauty, lost while dallying age proceeded to “see to the horse,” while his lady rang, and 


with the treacherous wave! We wonder if the stockholders will 
ever recover the money they have lost in it ! 


But the voyages of the canal-boats on the Middlesex, though | 
pursued frequently in the midst of storms, had this alleviating | 


feature—they were never made in the night. That horror, at 
least, was spared the hardy mariners. When darkness covered 
the face of the earth and heaven as with a pall, the canal-boat rode 


out the storm either at Chelmsford or Boston, with both bower | 


and stream anchors under foot, fast grappling in the mud, a stop- 
per on the tow-rope, and the tiller lashed amidships. There was 
no stove on board, and if there had been, the funnel would have 
been sent down and housed. Far different was it and is it with 
the Erie Canal in New York. In that State, where a reckless dis- 
regard of human life characterizes all the modes of travelling, the 
passenger boats continue their voyages in the night time. The 
imagination would seem to recoil from the contemplation of a 
night on the Erie Canal. 

Fortunately, however, for the lovers of the sublime and terrible, 


a local poet, whose name, though not his verses, is unknown to | 


fame, has recorded his own experience in strains worthy of Fal. 
coner, and which have already become classical. They are pro- 


bably familiar to many of our readers. To us they areand always 


were as thrilling as Campbell’s “ Battle of the Baltic.” 
Who does not remember the perils that beset the bard ? 
* Our oil it soon gave out, and our lamps they gave no light, 
Our horses gave a stumble. and our drivier gave a squall, 
And there he was a splashin’ in that raging canawl.” 

The captain’s advice to “cut the horses loose,” saved the boy’s 
life. The captain appeared to have possessed all that presence of 
mind we have stated to be imperatively necessary in his position, 
but that “ ministering angel,’’ woman, proved the salvation of the 
craft in the extreme imminence of her peril. 

“* The cook she lent the steersman a portion of her dress, 
Which was hoisted on a setting-pole in token of distress, 


And then our gallant bowsman, who was a man of sense, 
He jumped on the shore, and he snubbed her to a fence.” 


Thus ended the perils of this particular voyage on the “raging | 


canawl.”’ The last words of the bard contain the golden rule of 
navigation on these dangerous water-courses : 


‘* Now would you learn to navigate in spite of wind and weather, 
You must closely hug the tow- path, lay her * feather to feather ;’ 
And if the night is dark, so ’s you cannot see the track, 

You must call the drivier down and tie a lantern to his back.” 


But alas! these golden rules can never more be put in practice , 


on the Middlesex Canal. No more will blooded steeds strike tire 


from the flints upon the tow-path in their fleet career. No more 


will the boatman’s mellow tish-horn summon the lock-tender to | 


the gates. No more will pleasant greetings be exchanged between 
raft and shore. 
drop pebbles on the heads of subjacent mariners. 
of the great deep are dried up. Many frogs have doubtless per- 
ished for want of water. Many pickerel, and perch, and bream, 


No more will playful boys from graceful bridges 
The fountains 


and eels have died a cruel and unnatural death, and the race of | 


hardy, fresh-water mariners have been driven from that school of 
Amcrican seamanship, the best, next to the whale fisheries, that 

ever existed. 
Tears ! tears !—but we cannot go on. 
ful. Fuit Jhon! The Middlesex Canal is no more! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


KISSING THE BABY. 


BY TIM TIMMINS. 


~ 


One would certainly have said that, if any person’s lot in this 
world was fortunate, it was that of Mr. Joshua Potts. A man of 
middle age, unmarried, but with loads of nephews and nieces that 
answered the purpose of children in every respect, except entailing 
parental responsibility—a fortune, certainly not colossal, but am- 
ply adequate for himself, and, as the poet says, “a little more, 
sometimes, to oblige a friend ;” these alone would be, in them- 
selves, cnough to captivate any man’s heart. But when we add 
to this, that Mr. Potts enjoyed the title of “ honorable ” from hav- 
ing actually been a State senator in former years—that he had 
inherited and purchased a neat little store of pictures, statues, 
and other valuables—that he possessed a lovely little place on the 
Connecticut, and that he was a superb chess and whist player ; 
in our opinion, Mr. Potts was decidedly to be envied. 

Yet no man is entirely happy, and why should the Hon. Joshua 
Potts be exempted from the category of ordinary mortals? This 
one drawback of his forms more particularly the subject of the 
following story. 

Mr. Potts, though dearly loving children, had an objection to 
kissing babies. He would play with them, talk with them, make 
them presents, do anything to amuse them, and flatter their pa- 
rents, but kiss them—this he stoutly refused to do. His reasons 
we will not give here; but we are of the anti-baby kissing school 
ourself, and if called upon by affectionate mothers for the reasons 
which could have induced Mr. Potts trom kissing the little cherubs, 
we shall give our own, which probably much resemble his. 

One would suppose that this resolve of Mr. Potts would not 
have had more effect than to draw down a few mild execrations 
upon his head, at the moment, from young mothers, and that a 
new rattle or so would have made up the affair with ease. The 
case, however, was not so, and we will proceed to show how. 

Mr. Potts was sitting in his library, one morning in April, when 
the sky was not perfectly clear, and he, therefore, preferred a warm 
room to a doubtful out-of-doors ramble, when a carryall drove up 
to the door, and a portly lady got out, accompanied by a gentle- 
man in tremendous whiskers and moustache. This latter person- 


The subject is too pain- | 


asked for Mr. Potts. She was ushered into the library, and it then 
appeared that a large baby constituted a part of her travelling 
apparatus. 

Mr. Potts courteously requested her tu be seated. She complied 
after a deal of fussing with her varions trappings, and began her 
oration as follows : 

“Hon. Joshua Potts, sir, my name is Matilda Hobson. My 
father was Mr. Timothy T. Jenkins ; you may have heard of him; 
his brother was in the Senate two years before you; married a 
Wilkins—her mother was a Tomkins. This Mr. Jenkins, my fa- 
ther, married a Perkins; her sister, Amanda Perkins, was rather 
celebrated in the school-keeping line; her husband was a Hodg- 
kins,” (and so on, as any gentleman, whose female acquaintances 
have a turn for genealogy, can well understand) ; “but, to come 
to the point, about two years ago, as I was travelling in Greenfield 
with my sister—she afterwards married Mr. Hopkins, of Water- 
ville,—I fell in with Mr. Henry Hobson, who won my young 
heart,” (here her handkerchief went up to her eves), ‘‘ married me, 
and we emigrated to California. In a short time this sweet babe 
was born. The mines failed; our little all was seized by bandits. 
My husband was attacked with yellow fever, and I hastened to 
you, my husband’s early friend, to seek for succor-r-r.” Here she 
fell at Mr. Potts’s feet, thereby considerably discomposing her 
progeny. 

“My friend ?” 

“ Yes—at least his father, John A. Hobson, who married a 
Dodson, was your friend.” 

“Yes, yes; I certainly knew Mr. Hobson, but not intimately. 
I cannot see that your husband has any claim upon me.” 

“ Perhaps not as the world judge ; but can you look in the face 
of his innocent offspring and refuse assistance?” and the worthy 
lady ran on, holding up a remarkably healthy baby. 

“But, my dear madam,” said Mr. Potts, parenthetically, “I 
don’t kiss babies.” 

“ You reject, then, my last plea; you refuse to look upon the 
sweet face of a helpless child; then I spurn you, and despise you. 
And her husband entering at this 
moment, Mrs. Hobson poured forth a terribie tirade against Mr. 
Potts, which resulted in Mr. Hobson being quite as incensed as 
his wife, and leaving the house, with the expression : 

“ Your kindred and mine shall know your hard-heartedness.” 

Till then, Mr. Potts had never thought of a certain mortgage 
which Hobson held over him, the foreclosal of which he had con- 


I want not your assistance!” 


trived to delay, but which, he was afraid, this contretemps would 
hasten. He was obliged, therefore, to call back the Californians, 
and bring them over with a considerable sum not to tell. His dis- 
gust was still farther increased by the fact that, meeting Mr. Hob- 
son some time after, Mr. Hobson told him that an impostor and 
his wife had been going the rounds, assuming the name of Hob- 
son, and telling of a story of distresses in California. 

Mr. Potts retlected that had he kissed the 
baby, such a storm would not probably have been excited, his 


Here was a blow. 


fears not been aroused, and he could have got off from giving any- 
thing, or only a moderate sum at most. But his foible brought 
him afterwards into more serious trouble. 

Mr. Potts was staying in New York, once on a visit, when a 
lady and gentieman, with a baby, walked down, one morning, in- 
Mr. Potts fell 


into some conversation with the lady, in consequence of sitting 


to the parlor of the hotel where he was staying. 


next to her at dinner, and the baby naturally formed a part of the 
conversation. The child was apparently used to Kissing, and 
Potts, perceiving the lips approaching his, and entirely forgetting 
his late experience, motioned the baby away. His hand moved a 
little farther than he meant, and the baby’s head and his hand 
both hit the lady. 


occurrence, When the appearance of the lady's face, of compassion 


Potts was apologizing for and laughing at the 


for the screaming child, and horror with which she regarded him, 
induced him to think that something was the matter, and he was 
contirmed in this opinion by hearing her scream ‘* Al—fred !” 
The husband advanced—evidently a Southerner. 
Alfred,” said she, 


insulted—nay, even struck * 


will vou permit vour wife and child to be 
Instantly demand satisfaction from 
this man.”’ 

“ Who are you, sir?” said the Southerner; “or, rather, are you 
a gentleman ‘—if so, I do demand satisfaction ; if not, beware of 
my wrath.” 

“T believe Iam a gentleman, sir,” said the innocent Mr. Potts, 
“as my title of honorable would show ; but, really, 1 am opposed 
to duelling. My name is Joshua Potts.” 
“Joshua Potts !—you will hear from me.” And he and family 
sailed out of the room. 

In a few days, the unfortunate Mr. Potts received the following 
letter: 

“ Sir,—I understand, from my son, that vou grossly insulted 
him and his wife at New York, lately, and refused to give satisfac- 
tion. 1 Aad thought to recollect you to the amount of nearly 
$100,000 in my will, as a retura for kindnesses done by vour fa- 
ther to me, but this is now impossible. Remember that such 
beings still exist as gentlemen of honor. 

“ Charleston, S. C. ALFRED K. Percy.” 

Here was another blow! Mr. Perey—from whom he had de- 
cided expectations—a main-stay gone—the enmity of the family, 
too! Mr. Potts returned home a wiser man. He has been no- 
ticed frequently, when playing with babies, to gesticulate vehe- 
mently with his lips near the baby’s face—the nearest approach 
he can make to that, the want of which has cost him a pretty 
penny—Kissin@ tHe Basy. 


The first step to self-knowledge is self-distrust. Nor can we at- 
tain to any kiad of knowledge, except by a like process. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, THE POET. 
[FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY WHIPPLE & BLACK.) 

The age of poetry has not yet passed away. The 
shriek of the e thunder of the loco- 
motive, the din of factories, the roar of life in great 
cities has not hushed the “still small voice” that 
translates the music of nature, that syllables the 
fall of waters, the song of birds, the mute eloquence 
of flower, and sky, and wave, and breeze, that 
echoes the sighs of passionate hearts, and gives ex- 
pression to the aspirations of the soul. If Willis 
rarely wakes the lyre now, if Dana’s harp is hushed, 
if Percival has abandoned poetry for science, if only 
at long intervals Bryant shows that the divine fire 
still animates his soul, if Halleck, grown — 
old, reposes on his unfading laurels, if the lyre of 
Hoffman is sadly shattered, there is yet no dearth 
of poetry and poets. Longfellow, in the plenitude 
of his resources, gladdens us with frequent songs, 
exquisite works of art, in which the workmanshi 
is veiled by a sweet simplicity. Read follows wit 
those delicate pencillings, which are as graceful and 
rlowing as his pictures; and Lowell, in the vigor of 
his life, affords us the hope of many a golden fruit 
of his matured genius. And there are listeners to 
this minstrelsy. These songs are not warbled only 
to the echoes. The American people, thrifty, ener- 
—_ and enterprising, like the Scotch, are, like 

em, passionately fond of poctry. Of the thou- 
sands of newspapers, dated from obscure and incon- 
siderable towns in this country, there is not one that 
does not have its poet’s corner,—not one that does 
not publish occasionally some original piece not un- 
worthy of preservation. And these published 
por bear but a very small proportion to the num- 

r written. Of course, where there is such a mul- 
titude of verse-makers, there must be a multitude 
of verse-readers ; and the booksellers, who look on 
poetry, as they should, from a purely business point 
of view, will all tell you that good poetry is sure of 
asale. There is, therefore, all the encouragement 
to be met with here that genius need demand. The 
poet of to-day, and of this country, commands a 
respect and love which the bards of other times and 
other lands never experienced. One of the most 

rominent of those thus honored in our day and 
d, is James Russell Lowell, whose portrait, drawn 
for us by Mr. Barry, from a photograph by Whipple & Black, ac- 
companies the present sketch. The is the son of the Rev. 
Dr Comal, and was born in Cambridge, Mass., about the year 
1819. He was educated at Harvard University. During his col- 
legiate course, we are not aware that he gave any public proofs of 
his poetical genius. After graduating, he commenced the study 
of law, but his position not requiring professional exertion, he aban- 
doned its practice, after a brief experience, for literary pursuits. 
His first publication, a volume of poems, entitled “A Year's Life,” 
was issued in 1841, and at once attracted respectful attention. 
If it had some of the faults incidental to a first book of poems, it 
had also a degree of merit unusual in a maiden effort. Some of 
the poems needed pruning and condensation, it is true; but there 


were few pages that did not contain bold and original ideas, and | 


images and expressions at once beautiful and forcible. It was 
evident that the author had overleaped a wide gulf of time in going 
back fora model. It was apparent that he 
was enamored of Spenser and those stately 
and vigorous writers, his compecrs, who were 
the glory of the Elizabethan era. On the 
whole, this book was full of golden promise. 
After an interval of som: three years, it was 
followed by another, which contained some of 
the finest poetry its author has ever writtcn. 
The “ Legend of Brittany,” embraced in this 
collection, more than justified the warmest 
expectations of the author’s friends. It is 
Spenserian in’ its tone and manner, without 
the servility of direct imitation. The march 
of the versification is stately and imposing, 
and pours along in the full tide of melody. 
The following stanzas show the boldness and 
strength of the young poet, and describe the 
effect of church music with extraordinary suc- 
cess ; 
Then swelled the organ: up through choir and nave 

The music trembied with an inward thrill! 
Of bliss at its own grandeur; wave on wave 

In flood of mellow thunder rose, until 
The hushed air shivered with the throb it gave; 

Then, poising for a moment, it stood still, 
And sank and rove again to burst in spray 
That wandered into silence far away. 
Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 

As the huge base kept gathering heavily, 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky, 
It grew up like a darkness every where 

g the vast cathedral ;—euddenly 
From the dense mass a boy's clear treble broke 
Like lightning. and the full-toned choir awoke. 


Through gorgeous windows shone the sun aslant, 
Brimming the-church with gold and purple mist, 
Meet atmosphere to bosom that rich chant, 
Where fifty voices in one strand did twist 
Their vari colored tones, and left no want 
To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 
In the warm music cloud, while far below 
The organ heaved its surges to and fro. 


Mr. Lowell has not, as many poets have 
done, kept himself aloof from movement 
of the world around him. On the contrary, 
he has evinced a deep interest in the great 

litical questions of the day, and has chained 

is Pegasus to what he and his friends be- 
lieve to be the car of Reform. Strongly op- 
to the admission of Texas, the war with 

xico, and with certain existing institutions, 
he has lent their opponents the aid of his 
— genius. The poetry, however, which 
has written, with the zea! and purpose of a 

, will not, we think, enjoy more than 
existence ; while such glorious 
uctions as the ““ Legend of Brittany” will 
we an enduring life. A notice of Lowell as 

a poet would be i without an allu- 
sion to his humor. he possesses an 
abundance of this quality is conclusively 
shown in the “ Biglow Papers,” production 
bearing the genuine American st . Satire, 
irony and sarcasm, veiled by simplicity, sub- 
tle i jon of character, smartmess, wit 
and humor, give vitality and interest to this 
performance. The i of the Yankee 


an 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


dialect in which Mr. Biglow’s lucubrations are written 1s an ad- 
mirable feature. It is undeniably authentic, and when the Yan- 
kee dialect becomes a dead language, these papers will prevent 
its passing into oblivion like the tongue in which Elliot's cele- 
brated translation of the Bible is written. In the “ Courtin’,” a 
little fragmentary piece, Mr. Lowell has given us the am | Yankee 
pastoral ever written. But though it is exceedingly well done, it 
shows conclusively, in our opinion, that the Yankee dialcct can 
never be employed, like the Lowland Scotch, on tender and pa- 
thetic themes, but must be confined to subjects requiring broad 
humor or satire. The following verse, describing Huldy’s feclings 
at the approach of her lover, 


“She heered a foot, an’ knowed it, tu, 
A raspin’ on the scraper, 
All ways to once her feelings flew 
Like sparks in burnt up paper,” 


[THOMAS GROOM & 
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reminds us, by contrast, of the beautiful passage in 
an old eons which expresses the love of a 
wife for her husband : 
“ His verra foot has music in’t 
As it comes up the stair.” 

Mr. Lowell’s prose is good, sound Saxon, drawn 
from the well of English undefiled. The vigor and 
beauty of his prose style may be learned from his 
“Conversations with some of the old Poets,” pub- 
lished in 1845. His lectures on poetry, delivered 
in this city last winter, and admirably reported in 
the Daily Advertiser, have added greatly to his re- 

utation. Their eloquence is of a high order, and 

eir views, in the main, sound. Mr. Lowell has 
lately been appointed to the professorship in Har- 
vard University vacated by the resignation of Mr. 
Longfellow, and is at present travelling in Europe. 


INDIA BUILDING, STATE STREET. 

We present our readers with a view of the beauti- 
ful building on State Street, recently erected, and 
well known as the head-quarters of Thomas Groom 
& Co., the celebrated stationers. The drawing was 
made for us by Mr. Worcester, so well known for 
the accuracy of his delineations. The design of 
the building was furnished by Mr. Paul Schulze, 
the architect, and is a creditable effort. It is in the 
Romanesque style now so popular, and the mate- 
rial employed is Connecticut freestone, which works 
easily, is of a fine warm neutral tint, and is repre- 
sented as quite durable. Messrs. Paul & McNutt 
were the builders, and the stone work was executed 
by Mr. John Foote. The basement and the first 
and fifth stories are occupied by Messrs. Groom & 
Co., and it is really worth while for a stranger to 
go through their establishment and see how com- 
plete and extensive their assortment is, and how 
admirable are their interior arrangements. Eve: 
article in their line, both domestic and imported, 
may here be found, and we know of no similar es- 
tablishment, either in England or this country, 
where a superior stock is kept on hand. The name 
of the firm is well known abroad, and we remem- 
ber seeing a view of their old establishment in the 
Paris “ Illustration,” there given, as 
one of the noted places of Boston. business 
done by them is commensurate with the capital 
emplo and the liberal scale in which they transact business. 
“India Building ” stands on the north side of State Street, near 
Merchants Row, and its external appearance at once attracts 
the eye; forming quite an addition to the features of that old 
historic street, down which the old State House looks as it looked 
upon that memorable night of 1770, when the first blood of the 
revolution was poured upon its pavements. We suppose that one 
of these days we shall be obliged to give up this old landmark, 
which forces the tide of travel into two channels too narrow to 
contain it. The coup d’euil presented when looking either up or 
down State Street is sufficiently picturesque. Uniformity is not 
to be expected in the streets of an American city. Each sovereign 
possessor of a lot of land, and particularly where land is as valu- 
able as gold dust, will put up such a building as suits his own in- 
dividual fancy, without any reference whatever to the taste of his 
neighbors, or the general effect produced by his structure. This 
we see a Gothic temple shouldering a Grecian 
church; an Italian villa elbowing a Roman- 
esque pile; the style of the Renaissance con- 
tending with a building ornamented in the 
Saracenic manner. This makes a sort ot 
carnavalesque melange, not at all di 
able to the eye, however it may offend against 
severity of taste. This is of less consequence, 
however, in a city where the toriuosity of the 
street does not admit of a very rigid align- 
ment. But we must take matters as they 
come, and it is certainly possible to render 
Boston a picturesque, if not a symmetri¢al and 
well balanced city. Within the past ten years 
our local architecture has taken a rapid start. 
The purely utilitarian principle has been dis- 
carded, and a style more or less florid has 
been introduced, not only into churches and 
— residences, but in stores and ware- 

ouses, to the manifest improvement of the 
aspect of the place. The building represented 
in our engraving is a proof of the effect of this 
reformatory spirit, which we believe will even- 
tually prevail 


RACHEL’S POWER. 

Gautier, a French critic, thus hints at some 
of the features of the acting of this great tra- 
gedienne :—* Master-pieces alone will no long- 
er attract. There must be the most perfect 
interpretation. When we have become so fa- 
miliar with an author that we finish, in our 
thought, cach verse as the actress commences 
to deliver it, we will not be satistied with any 
delivery short of the perfect. * * This 
wonderful perfection of delivery is Mademoi- 
selle Rachel’s peculiar excellence. Outside 
of her talent as an actress, she is undoubtedly 
the best reader in the world. Possessed of 
every secret of an elegant diction, she gives to 
a fine line a wonderful power, and to a poor 
one even, often a Corneiilian dignity. * * * 
Mademoiselle Rachel has, probably without 
knowing it, introduced an almost melodrama- 
tic style into tragedy, and this is clearly one 
of the secrets of her immense success. With 
her marvellous instinct, mademoiselle has 
taken a new conception of the part of Phedre ; 
she has presented, not the mother-in-law, filled 
with incestuous love, but the instrument 
the vengeance of Venus—a Greek conception, 
but new to the beautiful tragedy of Racine. 
Here she has presented to us a delineation of 
that antique love that resembles an intoxica- 
tion—that burns with fires inextinguishable— 
a fever in the plood and a fiush on the cheek. 
She was toolish, furious, wonderful, as if she 
had drunk the magic wine of the ‘Thessalian 
magician. The evening was a brilliant one. 
A worm of applause greeted the tragedienne 
at every entrance—and as for bouquets, Phe- 

was more than once in of being 
missed. Mademoisclle improves at every new 
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ABSENCE OF MIND. 

It is the privilege of great geniuses to be absent-minded, but it 
does not follow that every absent-minded man is a genius. While 
many a man is laughed at for his abstraction from little things, 
while his mind is soaring to the empyrean in the pathway of the 
stars, the wits of many a dolt are wool-gathering, without an idea 
in his noddle. Anexchange paper‘tells of a man in Boston who 
went to the post-office to inquire for his letters, and did not know 
how to frame an interrogatory, having forgotten his own name; 
and of a farmer in New Hampshire who, while revolving some 
deeply important problem, sat down on his milk-pail and milked 
the cow into the stool. We knew a gentleman of this city who, 
the next day after he was married, called at the house of his 
bride’s father, asking for her by her maiden name. The reply of 
the astonished servant girl: “‘ She’s married, sir, and gone to live 
at your house,” brought him to his senses. Old Parson Blank, 
who, when pruning his apple trees, would sit on the end of a 
limb and saw it off inside of him, was a case in point. But the 
most melancholy termination of a life of blunders, was that, as 
well attested as the history of the Kilkenny cats, of the unfortu- 
nate gentleman, who, on retiring to rest at night, put his patent 
leathers to bed and pulled off his head with the boot-jack. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of “ accidental suicide.” 


+ » 


“Tue Mistaxs or a Lire-time.”—W. V. Spencer has just is- 
sued a new and convenient edition of this popular work, the previous 
large editions having been all exhausted, and the work in constant 
cemand. It is a narrative crowded with character, adventure and 
incident, and belongs to the class which always captivates the 
million. 


» 


DestituTion.—A man and his wife applied for a free railroad 
pass at Buffalo, pleading destitute circumstances. As it turned 
out, however, he had 175 dollars in gold, and so was compelled to 
deduct the price of a couple of tickets. The unfortunate couple 
did not go on their way rejoicing. 


+ » 
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Ra1Lroaps—It is anticipated that before long—how long we 
cannot say—there will be an uninterrupted line of railway com- 
munication between the Falls of St. Anthony, on the Mississippi, 
and the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of twelve hundred miles. 
Success to the iron horse! . 


O.p Ace.—There are plenty of old people round now-a-days. 
An old gentleman on the northern shores of Oneida Lake, N. Y., 
lately celebrated his 105th birthday. He is hale and hearty, and 
his “little boy,” aged 80, was quite smart at the last accounts. 


Heattu.—The ravages of yellow fever at the South have been 
dreadful. The cold weather is looked for with anxious expecta- 
tion to put a stop to the dreadful scourge. 


Catirorn1A.—The steamers for the land of gold continue to 
go out crowded, and the return boats to bring plenty ot the oro. 


4 » 


SPLINTERS. 


. The Germans intend to erect a splendid theatre in Mil- 
waukie, where they are numerous and thriving. 
+++. Rev. Dr. Watson has been appointed a chaplain in the 
U. S. navy. He formerly officiated at Trinity Church here. 
. Whipple & Black’s daguerreotypes are hard to beat here 
or elsewhere. They are indeed “ counterfeit presentments.” 
-++. George Barrett, ‘‘ Gentleman George,” is about retiring to 
Long Island, N. Y., for life. He was a capital actor. 
.++. De Soto, the Spanish dancer, has been performing at the 
Metropolitan, New York. She is the best dancer we have. 
-». The Californians are sick of theatricals, and actors are 
leaving a land no longer golden for them. 
-+. The corner stone of the new public library in this city is 
to be laid with appropriate ceremony on the 17th. 
It is now denied that the noted Richard P. Robinson died 
lately at the Galt House, Louisville, Ky. 
. Mr. de Korponay, who introduced the polka here, is in 
the Crimea, giving balls to the Russians. 
+++. The Harvard Society are about erecting a chapel at the 
corner of Edgeworth Street, Charlestown, in the Gothic style. 
+++. Throwing a stone is now called “ projecting a boulder ”— 
& refinement on the vulgar phrase. 
+++» In six week-days a person may now travel two thousand 
four hundred miles in this country. 
+++. Mohammed Ali is about to publish an Egyptian newspa- 
per called the Bulah Independent. What a name! 
+++. George Sand went to relieve a man who said he was dy- 
ing of starvation, and found him eating sausages. 
-++« The tapestry alone of the imperial retiring-room, at the 
Paris exhibition building, cost $4000. Whew! 
+++» Sydney Smith said he held out awhile against Dickens, 
but was finally conquered by “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
+++» A Shaker community in Ohio has imported an entirely 
new breed of cattle, What are they? 
+++. ‘The Boston Theatre was opened with the eolat that might 
be expected of that popular establishment. 


A LOOK ABOUT US. 

In the month of August we hada foretaste of the fall. The 
old croakers, who had predicted in the spring a cold summer, 
were delighted by the realization of their prophecies. When 
pinched and blue noses were prevalent in the dog days, their coun- 
tenances alone were radiant with joy. These are the who 
have a keen, unerring scent for evil—who anticipate the canker 
worm amidst the bloom of the orchard, and scent the potato rot 
before the seed is fairly in the ground. 

They'd wrinkle with deep cares the prettiest face, 
Pour gall and wormwood in the sweetest cup, 
Poison the very wells of life, and place 
Whitechapel needles with their sharp points up, 
E’en in the softest feather bed that e’er 
Was manufactured by uphoisterer. 
But now that “an eager and a nipping air ” legitimately bites us, 
now that paletots are justifiable, and do not seem a paradox, now 
that the yellowing elm leaf and the reddening maple are the ap- 
propriate livery of the season, we can walk abroad and meet the 
kiss of coming winter with a clear conscience. We suppose we 
ought to moralize and meditate upon decay. Let us stroll into 
the Common, and, seated beneath the shade of melancholy boughs, 
be as sad as Jacques in his forest solitude. It will notdo. These 
fallen leaves, decayed though they be, gleam like scales of gold in 
the sunshine, and flutter in the eddying breeze, and dance a most 
irreverent waltz about our feet. 

And the fountain, too! There is not a bit of melancholy in the 
glad upward rush of its bright water, and the musical tinkle of its 
diamond drops as they strike the surface of the pond. How can 
one be “melancholy and gentlemanlike ” while those pretty cherry- 
cheeked bonnes are romping and frolicking with that group of little 
fairies on the green sward? One might as well seek to “hold a 
fire in his hand by thinking of the frosty Caucasus,” as to conjure 
up black melancholy out of the brilliant sights and sounds about 
him. And, by a strange coincidence, that foreign gentleman in 
the montero cap and velveteen smalls, the happy proprietor of a 


himself, extorts ‘‘ Away with melancholy ” from his hand-organ. 
“Gentle musician, let thy dulcet strain 
Proceed.” 


The organ is wheezy and has a bad cold—is very shaky and 
unsatisfactory on the demi-semiquavers—slept on the turnpike with 
the gate open last night, probably ; but no matter,—there is a faint 
likeness of the old air, sufficient for recognition, and memory and 
imagination supply the rest. After all, everything depends upon 
the condition of the individual. There goes a thin, pale man, 
whose seedy garments ill fence his worn body from the eager air ; 
he can hardly look on the approach of winter with much satistac- 
tion. 
shivering midnights passed under scanty coverlets, with the cold 
hand of the northern blast rattling his crazy sashes, and even in 
this gush of genial sunshine he turns blue—poor old fellow! But 
yonder comes a portly, well-fed gentleman, just descended from 
the steps of his mansion in Beacon Street, whose views of life’s 
vicissitudes are very different from those of the old mendicant we 
have just been observing. There is a faint possibility of ‘ gene- 
rous Burgundy” in the florid flush of his smooth cheek. His 
spectacles have Claude glasses, and all his views are rose-colored. 
To him this great elm is the tree Ygdrasil, and this plashing pdol 
the fountain of Mimers ; for we are told in the northern mythold- 
gy (and we are so far north that we ought to embrace it) that a 
squirrel (Rotatoskr) runs up and down the “ tree of the world,” 
and may not this glorious Common be likened to “ Glasor, the 
forest of golden trees?” Go on, well-filled waistcoat and brilliant 
patent leathers. The club-house is thy Gladheim,—the hall of 
joy, and the Boston Theatre thy Valhalla. We wiil not stop to 
ask what harm that portly gentleman has done us that we should 
suppose his brain filled with Scandinavian notions instead of stocks 
and consols, but dismiss him, all unconscious of the wrong, to his 
business or pleasure, while we return to ours. 


APPLICATION REJECTED.—A number of colored persons in 
this city, who had organized into a military company, under the 
title of the “ Massasoit Guards,” were refused the use of the State 
arms on application, We believe that military charters can be 
granted only to free white citizens. We remember that when the 
colored men used to parade to celebrate the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, they were restricted, in their display, to the use 
ot tin-headed spears, which made, however, a very good show. 


+ 


New Tactics.—A German surgeon in the Russian service, 
who has written a very clever book describing what has taken 
place during the campaign on the Russian side, attributes the Rus- 
sian defeats outside the walls to the persistence of the Russian 
commander in attempting new manceuvres which had failed even 


on parade ground. 


Fiour.—Look out for a heavy decline of this article next 
month. It is a little queer that while housewives are doing their 
best to make their bread rise, their husbands are waiting for it to 
fall. 


Tus “ ”—One of these curious 
whose quills are its defence, like those of controversial writers, 
was killed, lately, at Chester, in this State. It was what an 
Englishman would call “an ‘edge ’og.” 


Fast Pear Trew.—Mr. Lyons, of Greenfield, has a pear tree 
that has borne two crops of pears already this season, aud is twy- 
ing to raise a third. “Sure such a pair was never seen.” 


| 


He sees a perspective of fading embers, and wet feet, and | 


| fountains. 


THE ROTUNDA OF THE CAPITOL. 

On page 165 of the present number will be found a large engrav- 
ing giving an exact representation of the great Rotunda in the 
Capitol at Washington. It is a vast circular hall, 95 feet in diame- 
ter, and the same number of feet in height, surmounted by a dome, 
from which it receives light. Our engraving exhibits two of the 
large paintings which fill the panels on the sides of the apartment, 
the “ Embarkation of the Pilgrims at Delft Haven,” by Wier, of 
which we presented an engraving in No. 6 of this volume, and the 
“ Landing of Columbus,” by Vanderlyn. Other panels are filled 
with Trambull's pictures of the “ Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence,” the “ Surrender of Burgoyne,” the “ Surrender of 
Cornwallis,” and “ Washington Resigning his Military Commis- 
sion.” The series just mentioned have a great historical value, for 
the portraits of the characters introduced are all of them authen- 
tic, and most of them painted by Colonel Trumbull from the life. 
Chapman has contributed a “ Baptism of Pocahontas,” and Pow 
ell his grand composition of De Soto. Besides the pairitings, the 
hall is further decorated by alto relievo sculptures, representing 
the “ Rescue of Captain Smith by Pocahontas,” “ Pena conclud- 
ing a Treaty with the Indians,” and “ Daniel Boone engaged in 
Conflict with the Savages.” The Capitol at Washington is cer- 
tainly one of the most striking objects in the Federal city, and 
when the additions liberally provided for by Congress are com- 
pleted, it will be one of the most commanding structures in the 
United States. It is built of freestone, and the old portion of it 
occupies an acre and a quarter of ground. It is 352 feet long 
from north to south, by a breadth of 121 feet. The splen- 
did projecting portico on the east front, 160 feet wide, has been 
much admired for the beauty of its design and the elegance of its 
lofty Corinthian columns. The steps which give access to the 
building are adorned by two very large statues, representing War 
and Peace. On the western front is a projection 83 feet, adorned 
by a recessed portico of Corinthian columns. The Senate Cham- 
ber is in the northern and the Hall of Representatives in the south- 


| ern wing. The architect of the Capitol was a Bostonian—Mr. 
monkey, which looks like a miniature and rather flattered copy of 


Charles Bulfinch. It was commenced in 1793. The southern 
wing, which alone was completed in 1814, was ruthlessly burned 
by the British, according to their usual style of conducting wai- 
fare. The extension ot the Capitol consists im two wings of inar- 
ble, placed at the north and south ends of the present structure, 
and connected therewith by corridors. The entire area covered 
by building will be three and a half acres. The additions will 
cost, when completed, about two millions and a half. The Capi- 
tol grouuds comprise twenty-two acres, and are beantifully laid 
out, planted with shrubbery, trees and flowers, and adorned with 
The tasteful decoration of these grounds was planned 
by the lamented Downing, a landscape gardener, who was, in the 
truest sense of the word, an artist, and whose loss has left a sensi- 
ble void in the profession he had adopted. 


Tue comune Harvest.—ln speaking of the prospect of abun- 
dance of crops in the country, the Hallowell Farmer says :—‘* We 
are—if we may judge frem present appearances—to be blessed this 
fall with the most bountiful harvest that has ever been gathered 
into the store-houses of the nation. Accounts from every quarter 
—North, South East and Wesi—are alike encouraging, and begin 
already to affect the markets.” 


— 


A Sea-quake.—While the ship Bostonian was on her passage 
from Liverpool to Hong Kong, she experienced two shocks of a 
submarine volcano. These sea-quakes are not very commou— 
old Neptune being rarely troubled with the ague. 

Lapises’ Dresses.—It is said now that a belle full dressed, 
with plenty of whalebone in her garments, requires ten square 
feet to stand in. ‘This must be death to the system of crowded 
entertainments. 


MARRIAGES 


Im this city, by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joseph Francis to Miss Mary Kose; 
by Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Miles 8. Cahill to Miss Henrietta G. Perry; by Kev. 
Mr. Muir. Mr John McCahill to Mrs. Catherine Hayes; George L. Gibson, 
Kaq., of Marysvilie, California, to Miss Henriette Molineux, of Boston.—At 
Cheisea, by Kev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Henry G Fay to Miss Clara C., daughter of 
Capt. George W. Pearce.—At Brighton, by Kev. Mr. Whitney, Mr. Henry 
Lieyd, of Birmingham, England, to Miss Mary Jackson Thwing.—At Waltham, 
by Kev. Mr. Frost, Mr. James Smith to Miss Lucy Spoor.—At Lexington, by 
Kev. Mr. Frost, Mr. George M. Bascom, of Westboro’, to Miss Ophelia M. 
Stearns.—At Lawrenee, by Kev. Mr. Foster. Mr. Oscar Coburn, of Dracut, to 
Miss Bliza Cleveland, of South Koyaiton, Vt.—At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Har- 
vey, Mr. Stephen Perkins, Jr., to Miss Mary A. Kdmunds.—At Westfleid, Mr. 
C. A. Robbins, of the News Letter, to Miss Lauraette Woodworth, of Bast 
Suffield, Ct.—At Barre, by Kev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. &. H. Houghton, of Brattle- 
boro’, Vt , to Mise Sarah M. Thomas.—At Oakham, by Kev. Mr. Kimbail, Mr. 
Sandford B. Keilogs, of St. Louis, Mo., to Miss Martha Louisa, daughter of the 
officiating clergyman.— Newport. K. Henry Loboyns, Charge d Affairs 
de an S Harriette Livingston, daughter of the late Capt. Lowndes 
Brown, U.S. A.—At East Turner, Me , by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Ralph Daven- 
port to Miss Eveline K. Gilbert, both of Boston.— At Be fast, Me.. by Rev. Mr. 
Cutter, Mr. A. L. Allen to Miss Emilie F. Howe, both of Bast Boston. 


“DE ATHS. 


thia city, Mr. ‘Benjamin ‘Simpeon, ry Mrs. Mar vt 
ren Bowker, Esq., 78; Mr. Iguatius Sargent Amory, Wim. 
52; Mr. Abel Baldwin, 73; Henry Gassett. Esq., si; at South Boston, Mra. 
Kuth Wellington, 86.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Mary Ann Thompson, 22, for- 
meriy of Lovell, Me.—At Somerville, Mr. Aaron Endicott, of Saleum, 27.—At 
Roxbury, Mr. Whiting Hewins, 65.—At Bast Cambridge, Mr. Winsor, 
S1.—At Cambridge, Widow Abigail Gorton, 88.—At South Malden, Mra. Lydia 
Kimball, 66, widow of the late Deacon Kliphalet Kimball.—At North Chelsea, 
Elizabeth Cruft, ¥0.—At Salem, Mrs. Malvina T. Hart, 41.—At Andover, Mr. 
Charles A. Cooper, printer, of Boston, 26.—At Lynn, Mrs. Rachel Morse, 73.— 
At Marblehead, Mrs Mary Ann Eastland, At Rockport, Deacon Solomon 
Poole, 74.—At Chelmsford, Samuel Davis, Esq..a Kevolutionary 
90.—At Caunton, Mrs. Hannah B. Gove, widow of the late Timothy Gove, of 
Deertield, N. H., 88.—At Newburyport, Mr. Nathaniel G. Pierce, 28 —At West 
Newbury, Martha, eg of the late Enoch Dole, 67.—At Worcester, Mra. 
Mary B. Breckenridge, 22.—At North Providence, RK. I., Mra. Anna, widow of 


the late Blisha Olney, —At Pembroke, N. H., Luther Thom formerly 
of Medford, 55.—At Bucksport. Me., Mrs. Charlotte B., Skin- 
ner, focmeriy of Mansfield. Mass., V Park- 


hurst, formerty of Boston, 37 — At Shelbyville, of ie Rev. Joseph 
M. Grout, formerly of Westboro’, Mass., 42. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Wilson Shannon has accepted the governorship of Kansas, and 
will depart immediately for that territory. A girl thirteen years 
old, at Hartford, Conn., is a splendid swimmer and diver, and 
boldly jumps into the water from a pier thirty-five feet high. She 
is not encumbered with a bathing dress on these occasions. All 
agree in affirming that since the discovery of gold in California, 
the present year has been the most successful one. —— Dr. Water- 
bury has examined the jaw bone of a mummicd bull in the Egyp- 
tian Museum, and has ascertained the animal to have been of the 
species of our common ox, and that the bone does not differ in 
size from that of a full-grown ox of the present day. —— Michael 
Maloy, Irish, died at Providence, R. L., lately, at the advanced 
age of 108 years.—— The Cleveland Plaindcaler says, that by 
the first of January next the single State of Iowa will contain 
over half a million of persons. The census of the State in 1850 
was but 193,000.—— The lady visitors at Cape May propose a 
movement for the purchase of Mt. Vernon. The sum of $200,000 
is necessary, and the ladies at the Cape gave a dollar each. —— It 
is estimated that this year the crop of wheat will reach the aggre- 
gate of 115,000,000 bushels in the United States. In 1850, it was 
92,000,000, and last year but 70,000,000. This would give an 
increase over last year of 45,000,000 bushels. There was but 
one solitary female who refused to reveal her age to the census 
takers, during the recent canvass in Boston. She lives in Wash- 
ington Village. Dr. Stenhouse, a London physician of emi- 
nence, has discovered that a very thin layer of charcoal effectually 
absorbs the very minute quantities of infectious matter floating in 
the atmosphere of what are called unhealthy localities; and this 
has led him to the construction of a charcoal filter, which is appli- 
cable to ships, to the gully-holes of sewers, to respirators, ete. It 
consists of a thin layer of charcoal powder enclosed between two 
sheets of wire-gauze, and has been used very successfully. —— Mr. 
John B. Green, an American, has succeeded in discovering the 
celebrated Egyptian calendar, of which Champollion could only 
copy the first lines. —— Goblets made of quassia wood are now 
sold at the leading druggists’ shops in New York. Water is 
poured into them, which, after being left for some minutes, is 
drank as a cure for dyspepsia. The quassia is a valuable correc- 
tive. The late Rev. Sydney Smith, so it is narrated in his 
published memoirs, once read a sermon of Rey. Dr. Channing’s 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. Henry Stowe, Esq., a promi- 
nent merchant of New York, has presented to the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association, of that city, two pieces of statuary from the 
studio of Mosher at Florence. The pieces are “ Silence” and 
“ Truth,” of the life size, and have been the admiration of travellers 


visiting Italy. ——‘“ Mary Lyndon,” a new work of fiction from | 


the pen of Mrs. Gove Nichols, is ignorantly imputed by several 
critics to Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. A nice looking young man 
went round among the citizens of Nashua, N. H., the day before a 
circus was to exhibit, to accommodate the public with tickets, just 
to save them the trouble in the midst of the rush. He realized 
about a hundred dollars, and of course the circus repudiated the 
bogus tickets. —— The grasshopper scourge still fearfully contin- 
ues in Utah Territory; the saints are in despair. —— The new 
census of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada shows a large 
increase of population since 1851. At that time the population of 
Upper Canada was 952,000; that of Lower Canada, 890,261. The 
population of Upper Canada is now, in round numbers, 1,332,000; 
the Lower Province has 1,050,000; total, 2,382,000. —— Three 
families of gipsies, numbering twenty-seven persons in all, landed 
at New York from England, lately, and pitched their tents at 
West Hoboken. Lord Rosse, in one of his addresses to the 
Royal Society, announces that some nebula are in physical con- 
nection with stars, as bright as some other stars whose parallax is 
approximately determined. If so, the ncbular hypothesis, in one 
main point of it, is almost proved. —— Some of the New York 
papers are in favor of establishing a Zoological Garden in that 
city, similar to the one in London. There are 37,800 dozen 
eggs consumed at the United States Hotel, Saratoga, per week. 
At the United States Hotel, in this city, we think there are 33,000 
dozen per week consumed—and throughout the year. 


ApriTeraTion Mepicixes.—An English writer in one of 
the Reviews gives some curious items concerning the extensive 
adulteration of medicinal stuffs. For instance, epsom salts areadul- 


terated with sulphate of soda; carbonate of soda with sulphate of | 


soda—a very injurious substitute; mercury is sometimes falsified, 
with lead, tin and bismuth; gentian with the poisonous drugs 


aconita and belladonna ; rhubarb with tumeric and gamboge ; can- | 
Fanny Smith Bullitt. 


tharides with black pepper ; cod liver and castor oils with common 
and inferior oils ; and opium in a dozen different ways. 


Tue War.—Russia is apparently preparing for a long war. 
The government has commenced the construction of a road which 
is to unite Finland to Sweden around the northern extremity of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, by means of which Rassia may procure from 
Sweden all the merchandize which the blockade prevents getting 
into Russia direct by sea. 


House Rextr.—This heavy item of expenditure is high here, 
and very high in New York, though there are plenty of empty 
houses in the latter city. Landlords wont come down, and house- 
hunters wont give in. This makes good busincss for the boarding 
houses and hotels, but it is a great social evil. 


Fasniox.—Young ladies shine in moire antique, and even more 
antique females figure in the fashionable stuff. Feathers and dia- 
anonds will be such worn this winter by those whe can get them. 


Wansid_e Gatherings. 


The Mount Vernon Hotel, at Cape May, was recently sold for 
$80,000. 

Mrs. Barron, wife of James Barron, U. 8. N., lately died at 
Norfolk, Va., of the prevailing epidemic. 

Mr. Lambert Allen, of Palmer, has a smell apple tree, four feet 
high and three years old, which has upon it sizty fair sized apples. 


The latest news from the Sandwich Islands reports the death of 
Hon. A. Paki, the last of the family of the old chiefs. 

The Odd Fellows have, in the United States, 3129 lodges, with 
199,197 members, and the revenue was $1,334,935 last year. 


The assessors of Boston have, this year, found three million dol- 
lars of real estate, and ten millions of personal property heretofore 
unassessed, 


The Maple Leaf says that four dollars 
moderate harvest wages in Wentworth, C. 
the farmers are paying California wages, also. 

The yield of wheat in the Fox River region, Wisconsin, is said 
to be larger this year, by five bushels to the acre, than it was last. 
It is also said to be of a far better quality. 


The Albany Transcript says the ese mines of Bristol, Conn., 
owned by the venerable Dr. Nott, bid fuir to be a profitable con- 
cern; a vein of ore, worth over $1,000,000, have been discovered. 

Rey. Mr. Channing, minister of the Renshaw Street Unitarian 
Chapel, Liverpool, has been invited by his congregation to con- 
tinue his ministry with them for the further period of two years, 
at a salary of $2500. 


The corporation of New York is beginning to introduce larger 
sized hydrants, which have six or eight apertures, for the simulta- 
neous supply of as many different streams of water to different 
fire engines. 

The placards of theatres sometimes publish the announcement, 
“No performance on account of indisposition.” The Zouave 
theatre at Inkerman lately posted the following notice upon its 
door: “No performance on account of wounds.” 


As Mr. Jonathan H. Dow, of Westbrook, was leaving a river 
in which he had been bathing, he stepped upon a log, which, roll- 
ing, threw him down and passed over his body, crushing him so 
severely that he died shortly afterwards. 

The New Orleans Picayune, in noticing a new theatre to be 
opened there on a grand scale, says that one of the manager’s 
rules is to have no “ugly women” in his corps dramatique, and 
that his motto is to be, “ youth, beauty, profusion of light, flowers 
and gaycty.” . 

Several of the crowned heads of Europe have homeopathic 
———— attached to their courts. The present Emperor of 

‘rance, when in London, was a patient of Dr. Quin. The King 
of Hanover is a hommopath. The Queen of England gives the 
system no favor. 


An old man named Martin, who kept a curiosity shop in Gos- 
port, took it into his head that he had discovered a cure and _ pre- 
ventive of yellow fever. His wife being sick, he dosed her, and 
to prevent his getting sick, he dosed himself. He is dead, and 
she is expected to die. So much for the nostrum. 

The total importation of guano into the United States, during 
the last seven years, ending June 30, 1854, was 321,086 tons. 
The largest importations were from Peru, and the smallest from 
Africa, being only 148 tons. In 1854, the importations of guano 
nearly quadrupled those of any preceding year. 

The Commissioners of Appeal in cases of taxation, at Trenton, 
N. J., meet with many ludicrous scenes. One lady, formerly a 
school teacher, gave as a reason for reducing her tax that the 
assessor was a former pupil of hers, and was taking his revenge 


4 day is held to be 
- In York county, 


| for whippings, received Jong ago, by imposing heavy taxes, alleg- 


ing, at the same time, that she had not given him enough. 


The best gamboge is brittle and inodorous, and may be resolved 
in resin and gum by the successive action of ether and water. 
The finest article contains about 70 per cent. of resin. Gamboge 
is used as a pigment and in miniature painting ; also to tinge gold 
varnish. An artificial gamboge, of very little value, is manufac- 
tured with tumeric and other materials. 

A writer in the Christian Intelligencer claims the credit of the 
invention of printing for Holland. It is stated that as Lawrens 
Janse Roster, of Harlem, was walking in a wood, he inscribed a 
letter upon a piece of bark. The bark falling to the ground, an 
impression of the letter was made in the sand; and this was the 
origin of printing. 

A company in Ohio is engaged in making portable steam en- 
gines, to be used for various agricultural purposes, such as thresh- 
ing, winnowing, shelling and grinding corn, etc. It is also assert- 
ed that over 15,000 reaping machines have been made and sold in 
this country during the present year. The cost of the machines 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000. 

Dr. McLochlan, a physician of the old school, having been sent 
by the English government to inspect the hospitals, during the 
cholera last autumn, states in his report that the results in Golden 
Square Homeopathic Hospital far exceeded in success those of 
any other hospital, and that if he himself should have the cholera, 
he would wish to be treated home@opathically. 

A. C. Bullitt, Esq., one of the editors of the New Orleans 
Picayune, has become a member of the Christian Church in Louis- 
ville, and was immersed by Elder Henderson. He has given fif- 
teen thousand dollars toward the endowment of the Christian 
University in Missouri—such being the desire of his wife, the late 


Two magnificent rings, presented by the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia to Colonel Samuel Colt, of Hartford, are on exhibition 
in that city. One of the rings contains diamonds worth $3000— 
each contains the cyphers of Alexander and wife, set with very 
minute diamonds in enamel. ‘The shank of one of the rings glit- 
ters with numcrous petite diamonds, and the whole affair makes a 
gift worthy of an emperor. 

Strect preaching is gaining great favor in Great Britain, and 
seems to be the only means of reaching the masses of the people 
in the cities with rejigious instruction. The Bishop of Wincies- 
ter has recommended street preaching to his clergy ; and the cele- 
brated and eloquent Hugh McNeil, of Liverpool, has adopted the 
practice himself. ‘In London, they have a society to sustain street 
missions, and, last year, had some sixty stations where their labor- 
ers gathered the people. 

The editor of the Charlottesville (Va.) Jeffersonian has in his 
possession a pistol that was dug up three fect beneath the surface 
of the house, at Camp Holly, some forty-two years since, It, in 
all probability, belonged to and was used by some person engaged 
in Bacon’s rebellion, in 1640, A fight took place in that vicinity 
between Bacon’s troops and the government, The barrel of the 

istol is made of vy: fine wire, welded ther in a superior 


Foreign Items. 


M. Calvi, a Mazzinian agent, has been arrested and executed at 
Mantua. 


A reunion of the chief nataralists of Europe was to take place at 
Vienna, at the close of August. 


Cholera is spreading desolation and dismay through the fertile 
provinces of Navarre, Arragon and Andalusia. In other districts 
the public health is not affected. 


Sir Edward Banks, the builder of three of the noblest bridges in 
the world (Waterloo, Southwark and London) began life as a com- 
mon laborer, and worked as a navvy on the Merstham Railway. 


The London News announces the arrival in that city of General 
Count Zamoyski, a distinguished Pole, who came by special invi- 
tation of Government. It is supposed that this visit has some 
reference to the affairs of Poland. 

Professor Botta, of the University of Turin, has at length com- 
pletely succeeded in establishing the practicability of sending 
counter messages simultancously on the same wire; which was 
tried some months ago at Vienna with only partial success. 


The emperor of the French has sent over to the Institute Cana- 
dien, several beautiful and costly pieces of sculpture in marble— 
the Group of the Laocoon, the Venus of Milo, the Apollo Belvi- 
dere, some beautiful candelabra, and a number of books. 


A return, just published at Rome, shows that the order of Jes- 
uits at present consists of 5510 members, 1515 of whom are in 
Italy, 1697 in France, 463 in Belgium, 364 in Spain, 177 in Ger- 
many, and 1294 in England, America, and other couatries. In 
1797, when the order was at the height of its glory, it possessed 
not fewer than 19,816 members. 


The societies that have been formed in England and Scotland 
for the “ protestantizing ” of Spain, are said to display the greatest 
activity. Rich contributions have been made in Glasgow and 
Dundee for spreading the Bible in Spain. A Protestant paper in 
the Spanish language, £/ Alba, which is published in London by 
converted Spaniards, works successfully; and some presses for 
printing the Bible and Protestant books in Spain itself, are under 
way. 


Sands of Gold. 


...+ Resignation is a daily suicide.—Balzac. 

.... Old friendships are destroyed by toasted cheese, and hard 
salted meat has led to suicide.—Sydney Smith. 

.... Hatred without the desire of vengeance is seed sown on 
granite.— Balzac. 

.-.+. Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures all, 
and him least who is indifferent about all.—Lavater. 


.... Certain persons are like zeros: they require a figure to 
precede them, and then their value is increased tenfold. —Balzac. 


-.++ The ready way to the right employment of life is, by a 
prospect towards another, to have but a very mean opinion of it.— 
Addison. 


....Thou must content thyself to see the world so perfect as it 
is. Thou wilt never have any quiet if thou vexest thyself because 
thou canst not bring sential ts that exact notion of things, and 
rule of life, which thou hast formed in thy own mind.—Fuller. 

.++. There was a certain vastness of mind in the adoption of 
utter solitude in which the first enthusiasts of our religion indulged. 
Say what we will of the necessity and charm of social life, there is 
a greatness about man when he dispenses with mankind.— Bulwer. 

.-.. If you suppress the exorbitant love of pleasure and 
money, idle curiosity, inquitous pursuits, and wanton mirth, what 
a stillness would there be in the greatest cities !—the necessaries 
of life do not occasion at most a third part of the hurry.—La 
Bruyere. 


-.+» You see men of the most delicate frames engaged in ac- 
tive and professional pursuits who really have no time for illness. 
Let them become idle,—let them take care of themselves,—let 
them think of their health—and they die! The rust rots the steel 
which use preserves.— Bulwer. 


Youth will never live to age without they keep themselves 
in breath with exercise, and in heart with joyfulness. ‘Too much 
thinking doth consume the spirits ; and oft it falls out, that while 
one thinks too much of doing, he leaves to do the effect of his 
thinking.—Sir Philip Sidney. 


Joker's Budget. 


When should you apply a sovercign remedy to your tooth? 
When it is a-king. 

The gentleman who kissed a lady’s “snowy brow,” caught a 
severe cold, and has been laid up ever since. 


What street in London puts you in mind of a tooth which has 
pained you for a long time? Ans.—Long Acre. 

When is music like vegetables? When there are two beats to 
the measure.—What is it that goes when a wagon goes, stops 
when a wagon stops; it is of no use to the wagon, and yet the 
wagon can’t go without it? Why, the noise, to be sure. 


A butcher in Dansville shot his dog on suspicion of hydropho- 
bia. Whether his suspicion was well founded, must ever remain 
a matter of doubt; but there can be no doubt that the butcher's 
a who bought the sausages the next day had cause to be 
mad, 

A gentleman, having occasion to call for Mr. Joseph Gullen, 
found him at home in his writing-chamber. He remarked the 
great heat of the apartment, and said it was “as hot as an oven. 
—*So it ought to be,” replied Mr. G., “ for it is here I make my 
bread.” 

“No use of my trying to collect that bill, sir,” said a collector 
to his employer, Leshin the dishonored document to the latter. 
“ Why ?’’—* The man who should pay it is non est.” — Then take 
it and collect it, sir, A non est man will not fail to meet his 
obligations.” 


The new Russian minister to the United States is called So- 
monsoff (saw my nose off). An attache of the same legation at 
Washington, Blowmanosotf (blow my nose off); besides which 
we have Col. Kutmanosoff (cut my nose off), of the Imperial 
Guard ; Marshal Polmanosoff (pull my nose off); General Nos- 
begon (nose begone), and many others, 

At the commencement of the sportin 
lowing i 


season in 1853, the fol- 
Camden 


rtant information was exhibited at Lord Ca 
sontalpe Hermitage, Sevenoska, “This is to give notice that 
Lor Camden does not mean to shoot himself’ or any of his tenants 
A considerate lord to give such 
isperate intentions. 


until the 14th of September.” 
timely notice of his 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
pense circulation of the Prcrortat (being orer one hun- 
ded thousand copies weekly) forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment thet is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the Pictorial as an 
givertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
siroyed being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, 80 that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 
Tenus ror Apvertisine.—Fifty cents per line, in 
a) cases, without regard to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


5000 COPIES SOLD IN TWO DAYS. 


or 


MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM. 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
One Vol., 12mo. 464 pages. Iustrated. Price, $1 25. 


WHY SO POPULAR? 
It is the Work of an American Slave, 
Therefore excites American Sympathy! 
Every line and letter are his own, 
And it is a Volume of Truth and Power! 
It tella the earnest—startling truth 
Without ranting or madness! 
It addresses the intellect and the heart! 
Every free Press chante its praise, 
Every free voter will read it, 
And every Bookseller supply it. 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
2) Park Row, New York. and 107 Genesee St., Auburn. 
sept 15 It 


NOTICE. 


advertiser would respectfully announce to his cus- 
tomers and the public generally that he continues to 
supply the various MAGAZINES named below at the 
prices annexed, per annum. viz:—Harper, #225; Put- 
yam, #225; Knickerbocker, $225; Household Words, 
£2; Blackwood, $225; Godey, $225; Graham, #2 25; 
Jlorticultarist, colored plates, $3 50; Horticulturist, plain 
elition, $1 68; Littell’s Panorama, #2 25; Frank Leslie's 
(azette of Fashions, #2 25; Ballou’s Pictorial, #2 50; La- 
cies’ Repository, #1 63; Peterson, 81 63; National, #1 63; 
Arthur's Home Magazine, $163. Letters of inquiry must 
contain a stamp for the return postage. Books sent, 
} ostpaid, on receipt of publisher's advertised prices. Ad- 
WILLIAM PATTON, Bookseller, 
Bt Hoboken, New Jersey. 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & CO., 
(Late Jones, Lows, Ball & Co.,) 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER 8TS., BOSTON, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale and 

Retail Dealers in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Military and Fancy Goods, 
offer for sale to the Trade, and at 
retail, a large and extensive assort- 
ment of goods, consisting in part of 
the following: Fine London and Ge- 
neva Watches and Clocks, Sheffield, 
and Birmingham Fine Plated Wares, 
Bronzes, Parian Ware, Fancy Goods 
and curiosities. Also,a great variety 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Signof the Golden Eagle. 288 


Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries, } 
Baltimore. Maryland. 20th June, 1855. 

HE Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotirries has 
deemed it his duty to caution the public against the 
vumerous swindlers who circulate by mail and otherwise, 
fraudulent Lottery schemes, and pretend to be agents for 
the sale of tickets in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 
The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn 
under the superintendence of the Commissioner elected by 
the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to 
«xamine and approve the schemes and attend to the draw- 
in 


All the tickets in these Lotteries, and all certificates of 
packages of ticketa, have the lithographed signature, ** F. 
‘. Brenan, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of 
the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries, Baltrmore, Mary- 
‘vnd.”’ All others are fraudulent. For full information 
on the subject of these frauds, address 

sept 8 Bt F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Md. 


EW PIANO MUSIC,—Just published. Rurcer’s 
Femwate Institute Commencement Music Por Jvuty, 
355. consisting of five pieces, elegantly gotten up from 
(ngraved plates. Poetry by the young Ladies; the Music 
'y J.C. Cook. Price for the whole set only 38 cents, be- 
ing one of the cheapest collections ever published. Mailed 
tree of tage. COOK & BROTHERS, 
sept Be Music Dealers, 343 Broadway. N. Y. 


$15,000. 


THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN 
ULARS. 
Ge TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR EIGHT 
7.500—SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


Address “SAMUEL SWAN, 
sept 15 Atlanta, Ga., or, Montgomery, Alabama. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER LAING. 
Reautifully Mustrated. is now ready and for sale by all 
the Booksellers in the United States. 
H. DAVIS, PHILADELPHIA. 


ITERATURE, ETC.—The subscriber, having re- 
4 sumed his residence in New York, will, as heretofore, 
‘ct as attorney and councillor for authors in the reading 
tnd disposal to publishers of manuscripts, in matters of 
‘opyright, in the preparation of works for the press, and 
ia the purchase atetend new books and works of art for 
individuals and public institutions. 
Apply to or address PARK BENJAMIN, 
No. 8 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
(>> LECTURES.—Managers and committees of Lyce- 
ums and Institutes, desirous of securing Mr. BrexsaMin's 
fervices as a lecturer, are requested to observe the forego- 
ing address. aug 26 


PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
T PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOY MEN'T.—Work 
for all, and work that will pay—in selling in every 
County in the United States, 
OUR VERY POPULAR PICTORIAL BOOKS 
different kinds. 
erms, Catalogues, etc., sent, prepaid, on application 
aug 25 4t 181 William Street, New York. 
Carelessness in neglecting a cough, however ali hat, te 
excusable, when a simple like Wistar's 
Cherry Balsam is within your reach. This isin most 
Cases effectual, No family should be without it, 


r is our good fortune to know Dr. Wrson very well; 
Wwe have ever found him an honest, reliable many; an 


pever given tohumbug, Let all who may be afflicted with 
thle disorder (Dysentery), secure his preventive. 


THE 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 


GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table. with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsic value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this prcroRtaL Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

It can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be supplied at 
wholesale rates. 

Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 

torial character and cheapness, and we print but a 
ited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


NEW STANDARD WORKS 


MILITARY TACTICS. 


IFLE AND LIGHT INFANTRY TACTICS. Prepared 

for the use of the Army of the United States, by or- 

der of the War Department. By Col. W. J. Hardee. U. 

S. A. With numerous engravings. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Price, $2 50. 

CAVALRY TACTICS. Prepared for the use of the 

Army of the United States. by order of the War Depart- 

ment With numerous engravings. 2 vols. 18mo. 


#2 

BAYONET EXERCISE. Prepared for the use of the 
Army of the United States, by order of the War Depart- 
ment By George B. M’Clellan. Captain, U.S.A. With 
numerous engravings. Ivol. 12mo. (In Press.) 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
and for sale by all the Booksellers of Boston. Copies sent 
by mail. postage paid, on receipt of the retail price. 
sept 1 3t 


LADIES! 


+ 
< 


co Tr Tro 


is now a ** Household Word” in the United States. 
LOGAN & Co., 
sept 8 51 Dey St., New York. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. ,| 

HE LODIL MANUFACTURING CO., 60 CORT- 
LANDT STREET, NEW YORK, manufacture from the 
night soil of New York city, two very powerful manures, 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEN. 

From the small quantity used, the ease of their applica- 
tion, and the powerful results obtained, they are at once 
the cheapest and best manures in the world for grass, 
winter grain, garden vegetables and general crops. Price 
of Taren, $35 per ton; of Pouprerrs, $1 50 per barrel for 
any quantity over six barrels—delivered free of cartage or 
other expense. Pamphlets and circulars sent, free of 
postage, to inquirers. Apply as above. 4t aug 25 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 


OGLE’S CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Booie’s American Execrric Ham 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age, and Bocis’s Hese- 
Altona, or Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St.. Lon- 
don ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemists and 
perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


© 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Norns oF 
A TRAVELLER IN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au, 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 
(> Any person enclosing the price ‘the book will re- 
Price, 


ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
tf Boston, Mass. 


T ERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 
LAR PROOF SAFES, with Ha.e’s Patent Powpsr 
Paoor Locks—both received the prize medals at the 
World's Fair, in London, in 1851, and at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, New York, in 1853. Sole proprietors of Jongs’s Pat- 
Permutation Bank Look. 
SILAS ©. HERRING & Co., 
Gowen Block, 135, 137 and 139 Water St., New York. 
sept 


STONISHING db: 
HEALING EMBR 
Wounds, Sores, ete. 


the use of DYER'S 
ATION, when applied to Cuts, 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
N B, CHAMBERLAIN, 280 Wasuinoton Stazer, 
+ BOSTON. tf june 16 


OR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 


what engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, aud the price at once given. tf jan 6 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 
Since its commencement. on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up toan unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 
A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve Aundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Batiov’s Dottan Mowyrtatr is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS3, 


POEMS, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT AND HUMOR, 
from the best and most popular writers in the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at Lome 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us srxteen subscribers shal! receive the 
seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 

YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion. Scrofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis. Debility, Ha- 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, skin Dis- 
eases, Diseased Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. Themedicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Dr. T. A. HURLEY'S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts.. Louisville. Kentucky. 
AGent tv New York—Messrs. Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and Drugzists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, 21 per bottle; six bottles for 35. 
may 12 eoply 


| 


WEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or | 


\ creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility. can be seen at the depot. where the preparations 
are applied. and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of #1. 
tors of Swedish Hatr Creator. 380 Broadway, New York.” 
july 7 tf 


F you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Address your orders to ** Proprie- | 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of | 


Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 

that has ever been published Price, 33. Published at 

Musical Exchange, Boston, and sold at all Music Stores. 
may 5 eoptm 


“BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 


We have the first eight volumes ofethe ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb 
and mostattractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a se- 
ries of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con tain- 
ing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the 
globe ; of famous cities and beautiful vi/lages ; of pageants 
at home and abroad ; of fire maritime views ; and, in short, 
of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive sub- 
jects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, £3 per volume. 


WILSON’S 
PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


FTER using these Powpers in his practice for over five 
J. years, never ina single case failing to give instant 
relief to his patients, Dk. WILSON, at the solicitation of 
friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they are 
indebted for their lives, has at length been induced to 
offer them to the pubiic as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season 1s approaching, no family 
should fail to procure immediately this invaluable remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders. with full di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of 
expense, to any part of the United States, on the receipt 
of 31, in a letter addressed either to Dr. J. V. WILSON, 
Proprietor, Norwich, Ct., or to WEEKS & POTTER, No. 
154 Washington Street, Boston. For sale by Druggists 
generally. july 21 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
HERE Is great complaint among young men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 
for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 
tention to a safe, pleasaut and very profitable business, by 
which, withous any risk, the capital invested can be 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
and accurate description of the business, and all matters 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- 
dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 
SAMUEL SWAN, 
june l6 38m _ Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 
OHN ANDREW, Dravcursman ann Enoraver 
e? vuron Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 
his best style, promptly and at moderate prices. No. 
129 Washington Strect, Boston. Reference—Ballou's Pic- 
torial. eoptf may 5 


OR SALE.—A ton of fine box-wood, large logs and 

clear—a vory nice article; price, one hundred and ten 

dollars. A good chance for engravers and designers to sup- 
ply themselves. Adilress A. B., this office, W 

pYER's HEALING EMRROCATION—the most 

valuable and potent remedy of the age for Kheuma- 

, Cuts, Wounds, pains of all sorts, etc. 


sept 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.} 


This paper presenta, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Ita columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 
with witand humor. Each paper is beautifully ulustrated 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely original in thiscountry. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, of all 
buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome 23 00 
4 subscribers,“ 10 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

*,* One copy of Tuz or Uston, and one copy 
of Batiou’s PictortaL, together, $4 per annum. 

Published every Saturpar, by M. M. BALLOT, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston 

The foliowing are selected from among hundreds of like 
testimonials : 

It is a most creditable specimen of the art typosraphical 
in this country, and compares well with anything of the 
sort produced in Europe. When the cost of the large 
number of illustrations which each number contains is 
considered. and the superfine quality of the paper on 
which the Pictorial is printed, it is really remarkable that 
the numbers can be sold for six cents. We feel a degree 
of pride that so complete a literary enterprise should hail 
from Boston.— Daily Bee. 

It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 

It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subscription price. Every family should take it.—Amert- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 

Travel where vou may now through the United States, 
you see this handsome and interesting journal.— Buritng- 
ton Centinel, Vt. 

It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady throughout the city. and in fact. a room fitted up for 
a parior cannot be complete without it.— Nees, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This elegant weekly journal is doing much for art in this 
country.— Boston Day Alas. 

A copy should grace every drawing-room table.— Albany 
Atlas, N. Y. 

It is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pattucket Di- 
rectory, K. I. 

The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Washington ( D. C.) Union. 

We take creat pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pinery. Stevens Pont, Wis. 

One of the most moral. entertaining and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket ( Ms.) inquirer. 

Everybody likes it who has ever seen it.— Watchman, 
Montpelier, Vt 

We learn with pleasure, that the prosperity of the Pic- 
torial keeps pace with its rapid improvement.— Home 
Journal, New York. 

Every one who wants something really elegant in the 
way of a pictorial work. should by all weans take this pa- 
per.— Winchester ( Tenn.) Independent. 

The Pictorial is becoming every day more and more 
popular. The beauty, delicacy and elegance of the en- 
gravings are truly wonderful, while the literary depart- 
ment is full to overtiowing with the productions of the 
best writers in America.— Savanna ( Ga.) Journal. 

A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 

The standard of its literature becomes continually ele- 
vated, while its profusion of illustrations are finely exe- 
cuted, and of endless variety.— Westchester (.N. Y.) Herald. 

Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet, cannot but be de- 
lighted with the improvements under its new proprietor- 
ship.— The Burr Uak, Juneau, Wisconsin. 

Is said to excel by far any illustrated journal published 
in England or on the continent.— Age, belfast, Me. 

This is the most beautiful Pictorial in the world, has 
obtained au unprecedented popularity. and has constant- 
ly been undergoing improvement, until further improve- 
ment seems impossible.— Democrat. Canton, N. Y. 

A weekly panorama, in fine wood cuts, of places and 
buildings throughout our country. accompanied by ex- 
planatery notes, tales, ete. When bound, it makes an 
ornamental and highly entertaining book.— Corrier, New- 
castle, Ind. 

The Pictorial is the only weekly illustrated paper of any 
character published in this country, and is second to 
none in the world. It ought to be generously sustained 
by our people.— Herald, Spring «tlle, 

A first rate, instructive, entertaining and beautifully 
illustrated weekly paper, filled with the best wood cuts 
ever executed.— Repudlican, Charlotte, Mica. 

Wuotssate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau St.. New 
York ; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Llenry 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; A. C. Bagiey, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati; J. A. Koy s, 43 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; FE. K. Woodward, corner cf 
4th and Chesnut Sts., Mellen & Co., 75 Pear- 
born St., Chicago, Miinois; Samucl Kinggold. Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Trubuer & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, 
Ageuts for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


St. Louis; 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, 2 mal tales, written ex- 
pressly fur the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 
phatically 4 P.PcR FoR THS MiLLioN, and a welcome vis- 
itor to the home circle. 

lt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amou:.t 
of intelligence. No: ts are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of tus 
MAMMOTH S:Zr, for the instruction and amusement cf the 
general reader. An vurivalled corps of contributors are 
regularly engaged, and every department is under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an original paper, the present cireula- 
tion of which far exceeds that of any other weckly paper 
in the Union, with the exception of ** Ballou’s Pictorial.’ 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, Ome year... . $2 00 
700 
10 1500 


Any person sending us sicteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventecuth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Five or ovR Union, and one copy of 
Pwroxiat, $400 per annum. Published every 
Sarunpay, by M.M BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Doston. 
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CITY OF JALAPA, MEXICO. 
We present our readers with 
a striking and authentic view 
of the city of Jalapa, on the 
road from Vera Cruz to Mexi- 
co. The picture shows to ad- 
vantage site of this noted 
place, the scene of memorable 
occurrences during our war 
with Mexico. The foreground 
displays the luxuriant growth of 
the vegetation in the environs ; 
the centre exhibits the peculiar 
aspect of the city, while the dis- 
tance is crowned by those bold 
and commanding eminences 
which add so much to the pic- 
turesqueness of the site. At 
Jalapa; within the compass of |, 
a few miles, the characteristics 
of temperate and tropical cli- 
mates are singularly blended. 
The city is built on the decliv- 
ity of a range of mountains 
that slope easterly to the Gult 
of Mexico, so that the heat 
arising from the valleys is mod- 
ified by the cool airs from the 
most elevated regions, causing 
an agreeable temperature, even 
in mid-summer. Yet, descend- 
ing but a short distance, you 
find yourself in valleys where 
the temperature permits the 
growth of the ric’ vegetable 
roductions of the tropics. 
ere, almost in juxta-position, 
the foliage of trees usual to our 
climate are found beside the 
strange, fleshy leaves of gigan- 
tic cactuses. The Mexican 
chapparal and the American 
maple growth blend together. 
We should imagine that no 
place on the continent was bet- 
ter suited to the residence of in- 
valids, since a slight change of 
locality would at all seasons 
of the year give them the ex- 
act temperature, either warm or 
cold, suited to the feelings of the moment. The full beauty of 
this climate is felt by the traveller who is journeying towards 
Mexico from Vera Cruz. The latter place—arid, sandy, suffocat- 
ingly hot and pestilential during the summer months, does not 
prepare the traveller for the agreeable surprise which awaits him 
when he emerges into the delicious atmosphere of Jalapa. The 
weather is so intolerable at Vera Cruz during mid-day, that the 
diligence does not start upon its way to the city of Mexico until 
eleven o’clock at night. he next day higher latitudes on the 
mountain are attained, and in the cool of the evening the cum- 
brous conveyance rattles into the a, paved city of Jalapa, 
landing its passengers perfectly happy if they have —_ a 
visit from those murderous salteadors who infest the road and 
punish resistance with death, when their claims to a traveller’s 
money are disputed. The unsettled political condition of Mexico 
causes insecurity of life upon the highways, and adventures 
with robbers on the road from the coast to the capital are common. 


CITY OF JALAPA, MEXIUU. 


CITY AND HARBOR OF VERA CRUZ. 

Our engraving shows the world-renowned castle of San Juan d’ 
Ulloa on the right, with a British mail steamer firing a gun as she 
enters the harbor. A portion of the city of Vera Cruz (the true 
cross) is seen in the middle, with the line of arid hills which serve 
as a background to the place. The castle of San Juan d’ Ulloa 
was for a long while regarded as the Gibraltar of America. Yet 
it failed to protect effectively the city, which has been taken three 
times—once by the buccaneers, in the palmy days of those free- 
booters, when they were lords of the Spanish main—once by the 
French, on which occasion General Santa Anna lost his leg, and 
lastly by the Americans. The successful debarkation of the 
American army by General Scott, was one of the most brilliant 
achievements of that veteran soldier. Not a man, nor a boat was 
lost, and the world regarded the achievement with astonishment. 
Then followed the capture of the city, which was accomplished 
with a comparatively trifling numerical loss, though among the 


officers killed on our side were 
some of the most gallant spirits 
in the American army. The 
city of Vera Cruz is a well 
built place, and its towers, cu- 
polas and battlements give it 
an imposing appearance as seen 
from the harbor. It is, however 
a very anhealthy residence, 
here the yellow fever rages an. 
nually to a fearful extent. The 
houses in the city are mostly 
large, some of them three sto- 
ries in height, built in the old 
Spanish or Moorish style, and 
‘generally enclosing a square 
court with covered galleries, 
They have flat roofs (azoteas), 
ass windows, and 
Iconies and verandahs in the 
front. There is one large plaza 
with the government house on 
one side and a church on the 
other. There are six churches 
in use and many more in ruins, 
Provisions are dear here and 
the water bad. The city is so 
much affected by drought that 
the inhabitants are very careful 
to collect all the rain water in 
cisterns as it falls. The bad- 
ness of the water is supposed 
to have no small share in pro- 
ducing yellow fever. The cas- 
tle of San Juan is built upon 
an island of the same name, 
about four hundred fathoms 
from the shore, and is a stro 
place, as we have remark 
above. At its northwest angle 
there is a light house, as shown 
in the engraving, furnished with 
a powerful revolving light. 
The harbor is a mere roadstead 
between the town and castle, 
and the anchorage is so bad, 
that vessels secure themselves 
by passing their cables keyed 
into the walls of the castle, and 
even such precautions are inad- 
equate in the teeth of the northerly gales which sometimes rage 
here for days. ‘The principal exports are gold and silver, cochi- 
neal, sugar, flour, indigo, provisions, sarsaparilla, vanilla, jalap, 
soap, dyewoods, etc. In former times, a fair used to be held here 
on the arrival of the merchant fleet which sailed periodically from 
Cadiz, and by means of which the commerce of the colony was 
carried on. Vera Cruz was founded in the 16th century, and 
marked the site where the Conquistador Cortez first set foot on 
the adventurous expedition that gave Mexico to Spain. In 1615, 
it received its charter of privileges from Philip Hf. Its capture 
by a French squadron, alinded to above, was in 1839. Seven 
years afterwards it was destined to fall into the hands of our 
countrymen. It is a city well worth visiting by persons making 
the tour of the continent. Few, however, are inclined to make & 
sojourn here, which, in fact, at certain seasons would be a danger- 
ous experiment. The traveller is apt to despatch it at a glance, 
and push on for Mexico, the most magnificent city of America. 
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